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just arrived on the dreamland special! 


utica bodygard sleepers i. 
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built-in bed-time story 


Utica makes NEWS in dreamland with 

lovable, laughable, eye-dorable Bodygard Sleepers. 
See the Jolly Jumping Bean family frolic merrily 
round the sleeper front. Feel the downy soft, 
extra-fleecy, extra absorbent fabrics. 

Full-cut comfort, especially in 
the roomy seat. Smooth non- 
chafe seams, plus double- 
feet for added wear. 
Grippers that stay 
put, Five gay 
Mexicolors: Canary, 
Lime, Peach, Blue, 
Pink. Sizes 0 to 6. Get 
Utica Bodygard 
Sleepers at any 
Children’s wear 
counter—at leading 
department stores 
and specialty shops. 


utica 
5, bodygard 


4 
, sleepers 
| In 1 and 2 piece ¥ 
” styles — or 3 piece 


(with extra lowers) 














HERE WE COME-WNITA, PEP/TA \| PRESTO! SENOR JOLLY AND HIS 
CARLITA,SENOR, SENORITA§ JUMPY- \ BOUNCING FAMILY JUMPED QN TO 
THE JOLLY JUMPING BEAN FAMILY’ | UTICA BODYGARD SLEEPERS 


CHILOREN LOVE TO 
HEAR OUR JOLLY 
ADVENTURES. 








YOULL SHOUT 
HURRAY FOR OUR 
GAY MEXICOLORS. == 















WE MAKE UTICA 
THE SLEEPER wiTH 
THE BUILT IN 


UTICA KNITTING CO. + SiitsiAthietic Shitee"T" Shits and-Krecksbout Shine * Plants at: UTICA, N.Y. and ANNISTON, ALA. 
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There’s a tremendous difference 


between an “ape” and a “grape” 


TRADE -MARK 


“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. That’s why it 
brings out the top power of your engine—makes a differ- 
ence that you can feel on hills, on the open road, and when 
you need quick power for passing or acceleration. 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” 
emblem on a pump, you know you are getting this better 
gasoline. ““Ethyl’’ antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient 
that steps up power and performance. 


ETHYL CORPORATION...New York 17, New York 





Other products sold under the ‘Ethyl’ trade-mark: salt cake...ethylene dichloride...sodium (metallic) ...chlorine (liquid) ...0i/ soluble dye...benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 








ie 


If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 
100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil that lasts longer, grade 
for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil at the 
yellow oval sign. Drive in 
now and sound your “‘Z” for 
genuine Pennzoil. 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Asen., Permit No. 2 


TALKING IT OVER 


Fight Fire 


Next week, Oct. 8-14, has been 
proclaimed as Fire Prevention Week 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. It is hoped that every man, wom- 
an and child will observe it and con- 
tribute to its success by practicing the 
care it teaches. And not only during 
Fire Prevention Week, but every week 
throughout the entire year. 


* * * 


One need look no further than 
our disgraceful record of fire losses to 
realize the need of an annual week 
set aside to caution the people against 
the danger of fire. The property loss, 
running into hundreds of millions of 
dollars, is bad- enough, but even worse 
is the frightful annual toll in human 
lives. 

Even during the time you are 
reading this, a number of fires will 
break out somewhere. For the record 
shows that fire occurs every 20 sec- 
onds. Every day in the year 28 Ameri- 
cans die by fire, 60 more are disfig- 
ured or injured. Every day in the year 
700 homes, 139 stores, 80 factories, 7 
churches, 6 schools, 4 theaters and 3 
hospitals fall victim to fire. The daily 
loss is about 2 million dollars’ worth 
of property destroyed by fire. 

Isn’t that a record to be ashamed 
of? To make it worse, most of this 
tragic loss in lives and property could 
be—and should be—avoided by the 
exercise of simple precautions. For 
fire never starts of its own accord. 
There is always a reason—and usually 
the reason is someone’s carelessness. 

Everybody should heed the warn- 
ings issued during Fire Prevention 
Week, for there is no telling who will 
be fire’s next victim. Fire is no re- 
specter of persons. It kills and maims 
innocent little children as well as 
adults, and it punishes the innocent 
as well as the guilty. 


— 


Fire prevention is everyone's 
concern, for even those who are not 
victims of fire help pay its costs. If 
you own your home or business, you 
help pay for every fire that occurs, for 
the cost of every fire has a direct bear- 
ing on the fire insurance you pay. If 
you rent your home, you contribute 
through your landlord’s fire insurance 
costs. And the greater the annual fire 
toll, the greater must be the total fire 
insurance premiums. 

Fire insurance premiums are not 
set arbitrarily by the insurance com- 


By Graham Patterson 


Acme 


Fire. Its toll is $2 million a day. 


panies—they are determined by the 
actual fire losses. 

Nine out of every ten fires can be 
prevented if everyone will follow a few 
simple fundamental rules of safety. 
You should inspect your property reg- 
ularly for fire hazards, learn to detect 
them, and be quick to correct them 
when found. You should build safely, 
limit what there is to burn, safeguard 
all sources of ignition, know what to 
do if fire should break out. And above 
all, keep in mind that property that is 
kept clean is less apt to burn. 


* * * 


Most fires in the home are 
caused by rubbish, defective chimneys, 
combustible roofs, defective heating 
apparatus, matches and careless smok- 
ing (especially in bed), gasoline, kero- 
sene, and electrical defects—in appli- 
ances or home wiring. If you pay strict 
attention to these hazards, you will go 
a long way toward keeping the fire 
demon from selecting your home and 
your family as its victims. 

If fire should strike your home, 
the extent of its damage will depend 
on your foresight in eliminating fire 
hazards and your prompt action when 
it occurs. Keep constantly in mind that 
fire is ready to strike at any moment 
of the day or night—never relax your 
guard against it. 


, aT Ps Oe 
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Between 
Ourselves 





Firestone Anniversary: We are 
most appreciative of the recognition 
which PATHFINDER gave to an event full of 
deep meaning for my brothers and for me 
—the dedication of the memorial to 
father during the celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of his founding of our com- 
pany (Business, Aug. 23). 

Harvey S. Firestone Jr., 
Akron, Ohio. 


Phrases for the Pulpit: Replying 
to the Rev. Dale S. Crowley who accused 
the Rev. E. T. Dahlberg of “the boldest 
expression of infidelity” (Religion, Aug. 
23), we suggest that if he got better ac- 
quainted with Mr. Dahlberg he wouldn’t 
make such a statement. 

Mr. Dahlberg didn’t say that certain 
overused Biblical phrases were untrue. 
He merely appealed for new phrases 
which may be more effective in bringing 
converts into the church. 

Mr. Dahlberg was pastor of our 
church here in St. Paul for séveral years. 
Just to know him gives you a feeling that 
Christianity does work and does accom- 
plish something worth-while in the world. 
It is not alone what he says in the pulpit, 
but what he does and how he lives his 
life that makes him a fine Christian 
gentleman. 

Mr. ano: Mrs. A. C. ANDERSON, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Donnell’s Party: Is it a fact that 
our good Sen. Forrest C. Donnell is now 
a Democrat as you label him (Nation, 
Sept. 6)? If so, when? 

H. S. Hirt, St. Louis, Mo. 


Never. Missouri’s Donnell is still a 
Republican.—Fd. 


The Source: Your editorial “A 
Man’s World” (Talking It Over, Sept. 6) 
seems to be an interpretation of “gutta 
percha” statistics. Agreeing that 65% of 
the nation’s wealth is in the hands of 
women, where did this 65% holding come 
from? From the men—God bless ’em. 

Frep W. Packarp, El Centro, Cal. 


Guardians of Health: “Trinity of 
Trust” (Talking It Over, Aug. 23) was 
splendid. All honor and glory to the phy- 
sician for his great work, but the drug 
manufacturer and pharmacist have quite 
often been forgotten. 


WituiaM P. Zink Sr., Rocks, Md. 


@ @ Those who want socialized medi- 
cine should read “Trinity of Trust.” 
Hattie WALKER, Bonanza, Ore. 


Feed Bag Fashions: I differ with 
one fact in your article on feed bags for 
clothing (Women, Aug. 23). You say 
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TELEPHONE LINES ARE HUMMING 


THis COUNTRY’S telephone service is one of its greatest 
assets in time of emergency. It unites millions of people 
—helps thousands of businesses to get things done 
quicker — and is a vital part of our national defense. 


Since 1941, the Bell System has increased the 
number of telephones by more than 16,000,000. There 
are nearly twice as many now as nine years ago. 
Billions of dollars have been spent for new telephone 
equipment of every kind. The number of Bell Tele- 
phone employees has increased to more than 600,000. 


All of this growth and the size of the Bell System 
are proving of particular value right now. One reason 
this country can outproduce any other is because it has 
the most and the best telephone service in the world. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (4 
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A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 
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FROM COFFEE TO 
POSTUM saves ME 

PLENTY - AT TODAYS 

HIGH PRICES ! 












—— 


NOW- it pays 2 ways 






SINCE swircHine ) 
TO CAFFEIN - FREE 
POSTUM, 

I'M SLEEPING MUCH 
BETTER, TOO ! 








to switch to POSTUM ! 


You save — Postum costs 
about 14 as much as 
coffee at today’s prices! 


Get the big 8 oz. economy size of 
Postum ... it makes up to 100 
hearty cups... nearly 3 times more 
cups than a full pound of coffee and 
yet it costs much less. Yes, pocket 
these real savings and enjoy a de- 
licious grain-rich drink besides! 


You sleep — no caffein! 
No more “‘Coffee Nerves” 
<7 when you drink Postum! 


While lots of folks aren’t bothered 
by caffein in coffee—others suffer 
sleeplessness, nervousness, indiges- 
tion. Postum is 100% caffein-free— 
contains nothing that could possi- 
bly make you nervous, spoil your 
sleep. Get Postum Topay! 


INSTANT POSTUM 
100% CAFFEIN-FREE ! 





| 
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“people in rural areas get theirs free . . . 
when they buy feed or flour.” ['m a 
farmer’s wife and we buy tons and tons 
of both dairy and chicken feed—but the 
bags aren’t free. 

Plain muslin ones with the com- 
pany’s trade mark on them are worth 
15¢, when returned. The feed in printed 
sacks is 25¢ more per bag. Also there is 
a lot of waste in using these bags as they 
are just about 1144 yards in length. 
Dresses can be cut to better advantage 
from material that is in one piece. 

Mrs. Mary W. Lair, 
Landenberg, Pa. 





eel had nifty feed bag dresses 
both last year and this. They were an 
experiment in making house and yard 
dresses of two feed sacks of different 
(but harmonious) colors. The bags came 
with chicken feed bought by a friend who 
also made articles of them, including 
shirts for her husband and son... . 

LituiANn P. Seace, Hot Springs, Ark. 


One Reader’s Choice: How in the 
world does your Readers’ Choice editor 
arrive at the conclusion that The Story 
of Ernie Pyle (Books, Sept. 6) is “matter- 
of-fact and dull”? 

I started it in an idle moment when 
there was little on hand to read and 
couldn’t put it aside. It is one of the most 
interesting, poignant stories I have ever 
read, one of those books that stay with 
you.... 

Betty BuRKHART, Mineral Point, Pa. 


Alabama’s Health Program: In 
“Nine-Test Clinics” (Health, Sept. 6) 
you state: “The nation’s most ambitious 
multi-test health program ended recently 
in Atlanta, where 236,000 Georgians . 
streamed through clinics. . . .” 

In Alabama, during the past several 
years, two programs of similar nature, af- 
fecting 10 times as many people, have 
been instituted. The Alabama Health De- 
partment now X-rays every person in the 
state from 13 to 50 years of age and 
blood-tests everyone from 14 to 50. The 
legislature passed a law making this com- 
pulsory for these ages, but others could 
take the test if desired. 

This year the state health depart- 
ment is expanding the program. This 
time, instead of looking for syphilis and 
tuberculosis only, they are also testing 
for diabetes and heart diseasé. I believe 
Alabama was the first state to undertake 
such a campaign. 


R. E. Astes Jr., Geraldine, Ala. 


The Alabama Health Department's 
program, which deserves highest com- 
mendation, gave millions of people in- 
dividual tests for two diseases. The new 
one, under way last month, is testing for 
four. The Georgia clinics checked for 
eight categories of ailments in addition to 


tooth defects.—Ed. 


Educating the Deaf: I suggest that 
education of the deaf be accomplished 
by the method favored by the “oralists” 
(Education, Sept. 6). This method is in 
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better balance with natural coordination, 
provides exercise for the brain and gives 
mental equilibrium. It can provide an 
escape from the complex of being a fol- 
lower instead of a leader. 

Mrs. Heten Haucen, Miami, Fla. 


Fit First: Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, 
chairman of the National Foot Health | 
Council, who says women shoe shoppers 
first fit their eyes, then their purses, lastly 
their feet (Women, Sept. 20), is so right. 
My wife’s an intelligent woman, but she 
does it too... . While women are women, 
I’m afraid it will ever be thus. 

Cart Kramer, Atlantic City, N. J. 


e@elet’s get our children edu- 
cated in proper foot-care, as shoe expert 
Lelyveld suggests. Then they can go with | 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


mother to supervise her shopping. If | 
daughter has learned her lesson and is 
at least as firm with mother as mother 





is with her, maybe they'll both come 
home with shoes that fit. 
Frep Haun, Denver, Col. 


Dumbbells or Ostriches? It looks 
to me as if the city of Atlanta has more 
than the normal percentage of dumbbells, 
if the answers to “Who is Jacob Malik?” 
(Nation, Sept. 6) in the recent survey by 
a Journal reporter are actually represen- 
tative of Atlantians in general. These an- 
swers from 20 Georgians would be funny 
if their import weren’t so appallingly 
clear. 

On the other hand, Atlantians may 
be just average guys, their minds reject- 
ing an unpleasant subject in a perfectly 
normal manner, thereby producing the 
unconscious hope or wishful thought that 
it doesn’t exist. It’s hard to say which 
explanation is preferable. 

Jay Gorpon, St. Louis, Mo. 





In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America / 





IF your car feels like 7%. its time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 






THAT cusHioNy FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH MaRpay, 


Want “cushiony” driving ease that’s feather-bed soft? Get 
longer-lasting Marfak lubrication. Marfak fights wear and fric- 
tion for 1,000 miles and more! It’s specially compounded to 
stand up to rough “road work,” and resists wash-out and” 
squeeze-out. As a result, you get “cushiony” driving right from 
one lubrication job to the next! Today, ask for Marfak lubri- 
cation from your Texaco 
Dealer, the best friend 
your car ever had. 









THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


| 
| TUNE IN: TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station 












Meet America’s new tank with the | 
fighting name—the General Patton. 


Built to out-gun and out-maneuver | 
any armor of its size in the world, | 
the Patton weighs in at 47 tons... 

most of it steel. 


The vital role steel plays in national 
defense preparations comes as no 
surprise. But, did you know it takes 
more than 70 tons of coal to make a 
Patton tank? For into every ton of 
finished steel has gone more than 

a ton of coal. 


And, with American industry moving 
into high gear for national defense, 
it’s good to know that the coal 
industry is ready! 


America’s progressive coal operators, 
in recent years, have invested many 
millions of dollars in new properties, 
in mechanization, in more coal 
preparation plants, and in research. 


This program has resulted in larger 
supplies of better coals for more 
efficient utilization. And today, the 
coal industry is better prepared than 
ever before in history to serve 
America well—in peace or war. 


Progressive mine management, using 
private capital—no government 
subsidies—has brought the coal 
industry to a higher level of 
productive capacity than ever before. 
This is the proven American way of 
free enterprise. With an uninterrupted 
flow of essential working tools 

and with the requisite man power, i 
the coal mines—the very backbone 
of our nation’s productive strength— 
can supply all the coal our nation 
may need. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Note To Users of Coal—Make the 
maximum use of your storage facilities— 
stock coal in the summer and fall months 
when transportation and handling are 
usually most efficient. 
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MEN OVER 26 
WHOSE HAIR IS 
GETTING THIN- 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. Many Americans got 
an idea in the opening stages of the 
Korean action that our tanks were 
made of tissue paper while the Rus- 
sians’ could shrug off shells like so 
much popcorn. They will be glad to 
learn in Our Answer to Red Tanks, 
starting on page 20, that it ain’t neces- 
sarily so. Our new M-46 can outfight 
and outmaneuver any comparable 
Soviet model. 


x * * 


Next Issue. So far in the Korean 
war, there has been no real naval war- 
fare. Yet the U.S. Navy has taken an 
active part in the fighting—over and 
above its regular job of carrying 
troops and equipment. For details on 
how this war has been helpful in de- 
veloping a new concept of the Navy 
as a powerful land weapon, see The 
Navy Fights on Land in the Oct. 18 


issue. 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We fa- 
vor the American ideal of free- 
dom for individuals. We oppose 
statism and totalitarianism in all 


forms. We believe we can best 
support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we 
think that all the facts are on 
the side of freedom. 
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TO avoid THAT 


GROOM IT WITH 


KREML 


gnensy OOF 
ABUNDANT? 





Axe wait, 00k WOe 
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If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky . 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you’ ve ever used, It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you've got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleep scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle. So change to Krem!! 


ircut 
ovr next haircu', 
Kremi? After ¥ 


Like to try fil application. 


osk your barber for the Kre 


KREML 
Hair Tonic 


IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Kreml 





Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 


Circulation Exceeds 1,200,000 Copies — walsh comtulen dautue aatuemenne ae. 
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“nat EXCITING NEW ELECTRIC RANGE 


women are raving about from coast to coast! 





A deep-well with a magic elevator! 
When you raise the handy deep-well, 
the fourth heating unit automatically 
comes up with it! You don’t “dig 
down” for it or wait for it to cool 
to have an extra surface unit! This 
versatile deep-wel] also has a rack, 
a pudding pan and a deep-fat fry 
basket! 


Lightning-fast,heating units! In a mere 
matter of seconds these speed-packed 
units become red-hot! Each gives 
you seven speeds controlled by one 
simple dial! Certain dial-settings 
heat only the center coils for small 
pans. Saves electricity! And, these 
units clean themselves as you cook! 


10 


handy-height, full-power broiler, too! 


Just the lamp you've waited for! When 
you want to see “what’s cooking”, 
you slide this handy fluorescent lamp 
up ... when through cooking, slide 
it down, where it blends beautifully 
with the modern lines of the range! 
It adjusts with fingertip pressure 
» +. and stays in any position! 


Gleaming-white oven—easiest-to-clean 
in the world! Rounded corners, 
removable racks and rack-guides 
give a surface as easy to clean as 
the inside of a mixing bowl! Bakes 
so evenly—no need to shift food 
from one rack to another! Has a 


> Mo 
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Here’s a warming drawer to “warm 
a lady’s heart”! Thermostat-con- 
trolled—just like an oven! No more 
worry about everything being done 
at the same time! If one dish is 
ready before the others, you can 
still serve them all piping hot! 
And it’s big enough for dishes, 
platters and the food! 





It works while you relax! Set the beau- 
tiful automatic control dial. Oven 
turns on, turns off, all automatically! 
For full-color, descriptive folder, 
see your dealer or write 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


‘7180-A Platt Ave. * Cleveland 4, Ohio 


One of the world’s oldest and largest range manufacturers 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


fense for more than a year. Once the war in Korea is ended, elections 
over and the defense of Western Europe well under way, the President's 
need for a man Of Marshall's prestige won't be so pressing. 


jacking up of the nation's stockpiling program. A House Armed Serv- 
ices subcommittee has evidence to indicate that the collection of 
strategic and critical materials has been a scandalous failure under 
Hubert E. Howard, recent chairman of the Munitions Board. The full 
report of the sorry shape of stockpiling may come to light in an up- 
coming investigation of the rubber shortage. 


former Secretary of War, and John J. McCloy, U.S. high commissioner 
for Germany, whom Marshall personally favors as his successor. 


ee ee 


offered the presidency of the New York Stock Exchange to replace re- 
tiring President Emil Schram. Dawson, who is not a rich man, would 
like the high-paying job, but the decision is up to Truman. 


ONCE ELECTIONS ARE OVER, THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY may get a new chairman. William 
M. Boyle Jr., the current chairman, has been in ill health recently 
and this week was hospitalized for a complete checkup and rest. 


ALTHOUGH PRESIDENT TRUMAN MADE W. STUART SYMINGTON the coordinating boss of the 
nation's war effort, the real economic czar is Leon H. Keyserling, 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers. When and if price and 


wage controls come, Keyserling will call the turn on then. 


nation of Navy Secretary Francis P. Matthews, friend of former Secre- 
tary Louis A. Johnson, who still hasn't atoned for his preventive war 
speech. Leading the list of Democratic candidates is Rep. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Jr. But White House insiders still believe that Truman 
will try to fill the job with a Republican. 


him to New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, and prob- 
ably to California, where he will go to help Rep. Helen Gahagan Doug- 
las in her Senatorial fight, but not James Roosevelt, who is running 

for Governor. Truman remembers that Roosevelt led the "dump Truman" 

movement in the 1948 Democratic convention. 


sible. Likely starting date is Oct. 10 and this time he will adda 
new twist: Combination campaign trips and inspection tours of crucial 
war production centers. 


A. Taft in the Ohio elections came with the surprise pledge of support 
from Alvaney Johnson, former president of the powerful Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


to be eliminated if Labor was to prosper, is actually paying off an 
old debt. In 1946, when the engineers struck, it was Taft who blocked 
Truman's scheme to draft the workers. Moreover, Truman has failed 
completely to give the railroaders the support he pledged in their 
wage negotiations as a reward for their votes and money in 1948. 
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Western Defense Force 


Big Three agreement paves the way 
for the showdown against the 
Reds—in Europe 


The U.S. last week tossed a red-hot 
potato into Western Europe’s lap. It was 
so hot that Europe was still juggling it 
this week, hoping that somehow it would 
cool. : 
The potato was the U.S. proposal 
that Western Europe stop talking and get 
busy building up—with American help in 
money, arms and men—a genuine all- 
Western European fighting force, under 
the command of a single head (presum- 


German Resurgence. France and 
Britain’s top fear—but by no means the 
only one—was the rearming of Western 
Germany. Although U.S. officials care- 
fully pointed out that nobody was recom- 
mending the re-creation of a German na- 
tional army, the mere thought of Ger- 
mans in battle uniform brought stony 
stares to many European official faces. 

Acheson proposed that German divi- 
sions could be built up (armed solely by 
the U.S.), incorporated into an overall 
European army, and held well in hand 
for the sole purpose of helping stop Soviet 
Russia. But Europeans, who know their 
history well, wondered how much “hold- 
ing in line” could be achieved once real 
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arming of Germany, the crushing eco- 
nomic burdens which increased military 
budgets would put on every country 
formed the most serious problem. The 
U.S. pledged aid, but how much aid? 

How Much Money? Another ques- 
tion: If the U.S. armed German units, 
didn’t that mean there would be less as- 
sistance for the others? One _ harried 
minor European official, relaxing in a 
quiet Manhattan restaurant a few blocks 
from the Waldorf-Astoria where the con- 
ferences were held, told a reporter: “Does 
your American citizen really understand 
what his Government is proposing? The 
cost will be staggering. I hope you Amer- 
icans can afford it.” 

The U.S. thought it could. Near the 
end of this conference (the Big Three 
will meet again this week) Bevin had 
agreed to most of Acheson’s plan; Schu- 
man, too, thought it might be worked out 
without causing a fall of his cabinet. 

This week the defense chiefs of the 





Wide World 


The Big Three. Despite the risks and differences, Schuman, Acheson and Bevin forge a steel net—for a Russian bear. 


ably American) and including strong 
units of German manpower. 

It was this plan which Secretary of 
State Dean G. Acheson formally presented 
to Britain’s Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin and France’s Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman, and then to the Foreign 
Office representatives of the other nine 
Atlantic Pact nations.* 

In rare persuasive form, Acheson 
first tackled the problem alone with the 
ailing Bevin, who asked some pointed, 
down-to-earth questions but refused to 
commit either himself or his country’s 
Labor Party. Schuman came next, again 
alone. He not only asked even sharper 
questions but bluntly told Acheson that 
some of his detailed proposals, if not 
handled carefully, could blow the French 
political situation sky-high. 


*Canada, Denmark, Norway, the Neth- 
erlands Belgium, Portugal, Italy, Iceland, 
Luxembourg. 
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fighting units of Germans—superbly 
armed—were formed. 

Few understand political use of 
armed power better than the Germans. 
Therefore Frenchmen asked: If Germans 
are given armed power, what is to pre- 
vent them from asking for more and more 
concessions from the West—under the 
threat, if the concessions are not forth- 
coming, of making a deal with Moscow? 

Allied Control. Acheson and his 
staff of experts pounded home the fact 
that the political and military decisions 
concerning any armed German units 
could and would be made by the Allies. 
They also emphasized that if the West 
expected any effective help from Germans 
in the fight against communism, it was 
imperative that they be armed to fight 
not only for the-West but also for them- 
selves as well. Expert after expert was 
called in to thrash out complex political 
and economic questions. Next to the re- 





various countries were developing the mil- 
itary phase of the plan with newly ap- 
pointed Secretary of Defense George C. 
Marshall. Details were secret, but no one 
doubted that, whatever the force is called, 
Western Germany would be rearmed. 

Back to Europe. Nor was there any 
doubt that American troops in consider- 
able divisional strength would begin to 
pour into Europe within the year. Presi- 
dent Truman had already stated that 
American forces in Western Germany 
would be increased “substantially.” Gen- 
eral Marshall was now telling Western 
Europe’s defense chiefs just what “sub- 
stantial” means—with outside guesses 
placing the figure anywhere from 5 to an 
eventual 20 divisions. Added up, the U.S. 
Big Three proposals, like the American 
proposals in the U.N. General Assembly 
last week (see World), have created two 
profound and possibly far-reaching ef- 
fects: 
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e @ Shocked by the Moscow-planned 
Korean war, the U.S. was determined at 
last to build up, with its allies, a gi- 
gantic war machine, and to aim that ma- 
chine at the heart of the Communist em- 
pire—Moscow. Korea and the Far East 
are unquestionably of great importance, 
but the showdown spot will be in Europe. 

ee The West’s determination to put 
its plan into immediate operation is be- 
ginning to force a gradual backdown on 
the belligerent attitude of the Soviet 
Union. The softened manner of Russia’s 
U.N. delegate Jacob Malik and tough 
Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky is far 
from lacking calculated meaning. The 
indications are as yet barely on the sur- 
face, but a face-saving device on Russia’s 
part for a settlement of the Korean con- 
flict is in the air. The new Russian man- 
ner may have an obvious aim—to force 
a cutback in the Big Three plan. But 
whatever it is, no top U.S. or European 
official believes the West is going to lower 
its guard just at the moment it is be- 
ginning to lift it. 


Marshall Takes Over 


George Catlett Marshall was sworn 
in as Secretary of Defense last week. 
Even before the ceremony, the balance 
of power in the Truman Administration 
had begun to shift in his direction. 

When the President called the ex 
Chief of Staff and ex-Secretary of State 
from retirement at Leesburg, Va., he 
wanted a politically safe replacement to 
wipe out the mistakes made by blustering 
Louis A. Johnson. The 69-year-old pro- 
fessional soldier whom Truman regards 
as “the greatest living American” was 
much more. 

Soft-voiced, iron-willed George Mar- 
shall is almost more machine than man. 
His disinterested devotion to duty makes 
him an excellent public servant; it also 
gives him an air of absolute authority 
which carries his influence far beyond his 
immediate sphere of action. Such men 
who know where they’re going exercise 
disproportionate influence in an Admin- 
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istration which contains so few of them. 

Defense-State Team. Major effect 
of the Marshall appointment was already 
apparent: the feud between State and De- 
fense Departments was over. Johnson’s 
jealous undercutting of Secretary of State 
Dean G. Acheson had been the final straw 
for which Truman fired him; between 
Marshall and Acheson the closest har- 
mony exists. Acheson considers Marshall 
one of the two greatest Americans he has 
known (the other: Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes). Marshall has had a high regard 
for Acheson ever since he served as Under 
Secretary when Marshall was Secretary 
of State in 1947. Together they worked 
out the original State Department policy 
toward Nationalist China, together de- 
cided that the Russian threat is greater 
in Europe than in Asia. 

Suspicious Republicans wanted to 
know before confirming George Marshall 





"Wide World 
. . « Lovett as possible head of a new 
“team” in the Pentagon. (SEE: Marshall) 





Wide World-Acme 
Shake-up. A wan Louis A. Johnson bows out as Gen. George C. Marshall becomes Secretary of Defense and weighs . . . 


whether he would be “dominated by the 
Secretary of State.” Marshall refused to 
answer, but best guess seemed to be that 
if any dominating were done, Marshall 
would be the one to do it. Asked if he 
had “joined in” suppressing the Wede- 
meyer report which favored greater aid 
to Nationalist China, Marshall snorted: 
“I didn’t join in suppressing it. I sup- 
pressed it.” He sluffed off questions con- 
cerning his own authorship of Asiatic 
policies but made it clear that he in- 
tended to stand by them 100%. The an- 
swers—and his enormous prestige with 
Congress—beat down opposition, won 
him confirmation by a vote of 57 to 11. 

Europe Takes Heart. The news 
that the originator of the Marshali Plan 
was back in office brought relief to the 
Europeans. It gave cold shivers to such 
defenders of the Asiatic status quo as 
Chiang Kai-shek and Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. The Marshall influence was also 
felt immediately in the Pentagon. He 
stood to profit from the valid economies 
Johnson achieved and the degree of uni- 
fication secured by knocking heads to- 
gether—and savage interservice bickering 
which Johnson left behind could be 
settled by the famed Marshall discipline. 
A series of expected new appointments 
would further rivet his control of the 
department. 

A new Under Secretary, possibly 
former Under Secretary of State Robert 
A. Lovett, would be appointed to succeed 
Stephen T. Early. Assistant Secretary 
Paul H. Griffith, a Johnson man, was on 
the way out; Munitions Board Chairman 
Hubert E. Howard, resigning to protest 
Johnson’s firing, left another vacancy. 
Shifts might soon come in the Army, 
Navy and Air Force Secretaryships. And 
on the strictly military side, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, with Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley remaining as Chairman, would 
have far less independence under Mar- 
shall than they had enjoyed under his 
civilian predecessor. The same thing 
would apply to MacArthur, who awes 
almost everybody except George Marshall. 

German Troops. This week “the 
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Bunche of the U.N. Joan and Ralph Jr. 
agree with the Norwegians. (SEE: Prize) 


greatest living American” was hard at 
work conferring with Atlantic Pact De- 
fense Ministers in New York. His major 
task was to win French acceptance for 
limited German rearmament. To it he was 
applying his highly trained mind plus 
his prestige as the man who saved Eu- 
rope militarily in World War II and eco- 
nomically after the war ended. 

If making Europe safe from Russian 
attack could be done, General Marshall 
would let nothing prevent him from doing 
it. And if order could be brought out of 
the conflicting chaos of Truman policies, 
Marshall would do that, too. 


Casualty Report 


By last week, the Defense Depart- 
ment had delivered to the homes of 13,911 
Americans their personal bill to date for 
the Korean conflict: 1,684 men killed, 
3,518 missing, 8,709 wounded. 

Of the missing, only 50 have been 
officially reported to be prisoners of war. 
The rest may be dead in some forgotten 
ditch or (more likely) confined to North 
Korean camps which are inaccessible to 
observers from the International Red 
Cross. 


The Book and the Bomb 


It was no pie-in-the-sky dream. Nor 
was it the sort of fantasy in which a ca- 
pricious man revels as he flees from a 
champagne hangover. On the contrary, 
said William Stuart Symington, the plan 
was “the culmination of extensive think- 
ing and planning for civil defense that 
has been going on in the world for the 
past 10 years.” 

Thus bravely did the Chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board 
sound the clarion call last week to the 
air-raid wardens of the atomic age. In 
a nicely bound, blue-covered pamphlet, 
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whose 162 pages are chuck-full of crush- 
ing proofs of “extensive thinking” and 
10 almost understandable graphs and 
charts, he gave the nation’s black-curtain 
brigades a master plan which mastered 
nothing and wasn’t really a plan. 

Plenty of Help. From some strange 
and lofty Olympian heights, which no 
atomic fog could ever reach, Symington 
and his board passed down a host of sug- 
gestions, tried and tested in World War 
II, and even now in effect in scores of 
American communities — other than 
Washington, D.C. For cities, it was sug- 
gested that the mayors or somebody else 
head up the local defense. For states it 
was proposed that the governors take the 
lead. 

For the rank-and-file, for the public, 
and even for some possible victims, came 
pithy observations that only a decade of 
extensive thinking and planning could 
produce: 

ee “In wartime, the primary mis- 
sion of the armed services is to prosecute 
the war against the enemy and to bring 
hostilities to a successful conclusion as 
soon as possible.” 

e @ “The air-raid warning service is 
established to disseminate air-raid warn- 
ing information. . . .” 

e @ “Regardless of the scope of the 
disaster, local funeral directors should 
do their best to provide mortuary serv- 
ices.” 

ee “An enemy attack with atomic 
weapons on a large American city might 
well present emergency engineering prob- 
lems of a magnitude not previously ex- 
perienced in the United States.” 

Eastern Alliance. Meanwhile, as 
the naive and gullible studied the Syming- 
ton scheme for salvation, the alert sec- 
tions of the nation were deep in their 
own plans to protect civilians and homes. 
New York’s Gov. Thomas E. Dewey and 
New Jersey’s Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll 
merged their state facilities, manpower 


and brains for mutual defense. In Seattle, 
the citizens had experienced their first 
mock atomic attack. In Dallas, demoli- 
tion squads and rescue groups were well 
rehearsed. In Alaska, evacuation exer- 
cises were becoming commonplace. And 
in Washington, D.C., where they had just 
decided to invest $100,000 in protecting 
the nation’s capital, they were getting 
out 162-page releases, which noted, 
among other things, that: 

“The function of the rescue service is 
to remove people from the debris. . . .” 


Not Yet 


In parts of northeastern U.S. one day 
last week the people looked up into the 
sky, saw an eerie brilliant ball streaked 
purple, pink and yellow. 

Immediately police phones through- 
out the area were swamped. Some ter- 
rified citizens thought it was an atomic 
explosion, others that the end of the 
world had come. 

Explanation of the phenomenon: It 
was just the sun, seen through a thick 
200-mile blanket of smoke from amass 
of Canadian forest fires. 


A Prize Well Earned 


He was just finishing lunch when 
the news came. Friends, rushing into the 
cafeteria with the bulletin from Norway, 
crowded around to pump his hand, to 
pound his stocky shoulders. Somewhat 
dazed, he stamped out his cigaret, 
grinned, said quietly: “I’m a little flab- 
bergasted.” 

He had a right to be. In far-off Oslo 
a committee of learned men, combing the 
rosters of the civilized world for the name 
of one man to honor for his contribution 
to peace, had passed over Presidents and 
five-star Generals to settle upon him. To 
him—Ralph Johnson Bunche, 46-year-old 
American Negro, grandson of a slave and 





Mock Defense. In Ammendale, Md., anti-aircraft guns sight mock foe. (SEE: Bomb) 
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son of a barber—they voted the Nobel 
Peace Prize for 1950. 

The award will bring to Dr. Bunche 
a burden as well as a boon. He will re- 
ceive on Dec. 10 the traditional 164,303 
Swedish Kroner ($31,700) and the plaud- 
its of those assembled in Oslo to cele- 
brate the 50th anniversary of the prize 
itself. But he will receive also one further 
unwelcome push toward the pedestal of a 
“representative of his race.” Level-head- 
ed, self-confident, armored by a robust 
sense of humor against either priggish- 
ness or a persecution complex, Ralph 
Bunche has from the start of his career 
wanted nothing so much as the chance to 
get on with the job at hand without any 
fuss, one way or the other, about his 
color. Yet, ever since his spectacular 
settlement of the Israeli-Arab war, 
Bunche has found himself swept up by a 
white world anxious to atone for its pol- 
icies of discrimination by showering upon 
some deserving Negro a wealth of tributes 
and academic trophies. 

An orphan at 14, a janitor at 20, a 
Harvard M.A. at 23, a Ph.D. and dean at 
30, a desk chief at the Office of Strategic 
Services at 38, Ralph Bunche was known 
to his superiors simply as a first-rate 
analyst on colonial affairs, to his col- 
leagues as a good guy. Then in December 
1947 came the appointment which was to 
catapult him into prominence: He was 
selected by the United Nations to serve 
as aide to Sweden’s Count Folke Berna- 
dotte, mediator in the Palestine dispute. 

The Peacemaker. Nine months 
later, Count Bernadotte fell under the 
tommygun blast of a terrorist; Bunche 
took over. For four weeks he chain- 
smoked his way through night-and-day 
negotiations, adroitly banging Israeli 
heads against Arab skulls under an in- 
ternational spotlight. Finally, to the frank 
amazement of diplomats everywhere, he 
emerged with the agreement which 
brought a truce to the Near East. 

For Bunche, however, the rat-race 
had just begun. Within a year and a half 
he had been given 38 national awards, 2 
international prizes, and 19 honorary de- 
grees. Los Angeles set aside a “Ralph 
Bunche Day.” His photo appeared every- 
where; his life was written up in Horatio 
Alger form in everything but the comic 
strips. To cap it all, President Truman 
last winter offered him the post of As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

Bunche’s reasons for turning it down 
tell much about the man. He had been 
willing—up to a point—to play the role 
of an intellectual Joe Louis. But he rec- 
ognized that there were limits to what he, 
as a man rather than as a figurehead, 
could stomach. 

Statesmen not Served. To have 
moved again to Washington would have 
meant for Bunche that neither he nor his 
wife would be welcome at any first-rate 
hotel, movie, or restaurant; that his chil- 
dren would be shunted to segregated 
schools; that the accident of pigmenta- 
tion would confront him a dozen times a 
day. Said Bunche of the nation’s capital: 
“I served my exile there—now I prefer 
to live as a free man.” 
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Sky-Pump. On their own tanks, Re- 
public Thunderjets can cruise only 
2,000 miles. Last week, however, two 
pilots flew their F-84E’s 3,300 nonstop 
miles across the Atlantic—thanks to a 
British device that makes possible re- 
fueling in mid-air. 

Three times (over Scotland, Ice- 
land, Labrador) Col. David C. Schill- 
ing deftly brought the probe on his 
craft into contact with the funnel- 
shaped “drogue” towed by a medium 


As director of the U.N. Department 
of Trusteeships, Bunche will continue to 
live and work in relative freedom from 
discrimination. But the subtle fetters 
binding him to a living portraiture of the 
model Negro were only more firmly riv- 
eted by last week’s action in Oslo. 

Hence forward, for Ralph Bunche to 
be just Ralph Bunche would prove as 
tough an assignment as any he met in 
Palestine. 


Taft and the Hecklers 


The Administration last week decid- 
ed to abandon its hands-off attitude to- 
ward the political fortunes of Robert A. 
Taft. 

If the White House had ever really 
believed that Ohio’s Senator should be re- 
elected “because he would be the easiest 
Republican Presidential candidate for 
the President to beat,” the idea was now 
dead. The man who killed it was lanky 
Presidential Assistant W. Averell Harri- 
man. Simultaneously United Mine Work- 
ers’ chief John L. Lewis added his scowl- 
ing bit. 

To an AFL convention in Houston, 
Harriman cited Taft’s votes to cut ECA, 
his opposition to the North Atlantic Pact 
and the Military Aid Program. 

“When you look at his record,” Har- 
riman declared, “you cannot escape the 
conclusion that if the Congress had adopt- 
ed his positions, Communist objectives 
would thereby have been furthered.” 

Old Mr. Eyebrows, advised that Taft 


was considering a visit to Ohio coal 
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bomber, setting off an automatic flow 
of JP-1 kerosene. His companion, Lt. 
Col. William D. Ritchie, wasn’t so 
lucky. His third attempt to refuel 
failed, forcing him to bail out 100 
miles northeast of Goose Bay,Labra- 
dor. Said he: “I landed in a tree—a 
fir like a Christmas tree—and 
skimmed off. . . .” Rescued by helicop- 
ter, Ritchie shrugged off the mishap. 
Said he:. “Just a kink. It will be 


ironed out.” 





mines, sent off a dourly flamboyant letter 
to the Ohio Coal Operators Association. 

Raging Miners. “You should re- 
fuse his entry to mines where Americans 
toil,” Lewis wrote. “The underground - 
workings are necessarily confined, and 
the air therein is easily contaminated. 
The effluvia of the oppressor is ever dis- 
agreéable and could enrage the men to 
the point of evacuation of the mine. This 
we would both deplore.” 

Taft ignored John L. Lewis, but Har- 
riman’s blast did not go unnoticed. It was, 
he said, “name-calling in which the 
speaker didn’t get down to the facts.” 
He said he had always supported ECA, 
but maintained that “they have wasted 
about 20% of their funds.” 

An actual coal strike would probably 
arouse public sympathy for Taft. Open 
Administration opposition was harder to 
estimate. Taft was plugging away at his 
town-by-town campaign. His Democratic 
opponent, Joe Ferguson, was making big 
claims and a lot of noise, but Democratic 
Gov. Frank Lausche was still friendly to 
Taft. 

Meanwhile, Taft’s apparent decision 
to retire himself—as a Presidential candi- 
date for 1952—startled many White- 
House-hungry Republicans. If a “great 
movement” for him occurred in the party, 
Taft said, he would of course respond to 
it; otherwise he didn’t expect to be a 
candidate again. With Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower flirting with the idea of re- 
turning to military service, a Taft with- 
drawal might leave the way open for 
California’s Gov. Earl Warren, Pennsyl- 
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Adjournment joy. Senator Humphrey and pages whoop it up. (SEE: Congress) 


vania’s Gov. James Duff—or even Thomas 


E. Dewey. 


Congress: Balance Sheet 


If the United States had a parlia- 
mentary form of government, Harry Tru- 
man’s Administration would probably 
have fallen long ago on a vote of “No 
confidence.” 

As the 8lst Congress dragged to a 
quarrelsome temporary close this week 
(it will return for a brief session Nov. 27 
to take up excess profits tax legislation, 
check on Korean war progress), its rec- 
ord showed clear disapproval of Truman 
policies. It had either rejected outright 
the things he asked for, or, as in the 
case of economic controls and anti-Com- 
munist legislation, it had made them 
much stronger and more mandatory than 
he desired. Democratic spokesmen were 
still paying lip-service to the President, 
but the votes of Congress indicated an 
unmistakable lack of trust in his leader- 
ship. 

When the second session of the 81st 
began last January, the world was still 
in a condition of uneasy peace. In his 
message on the State of the Union, Tru- 
man called confidently for his basic Fair 
Deal objectives: repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law, expanded Social Security, a 
national health program, the Brannan 
Plan for agriculture, and a social-service 
state which would give the citizen a help- 
ing hand on practically every phase of 
his daily living. The 8lst winnowed the 
plans to the barest minimum. 

Dead Ducks. This week Taft-Hart- 
ley repeal had become an empty political 
slogan. By rejecting a Government re- 
organization plan for a “Department of 
Health, Education and Security,” Con- 
gress had put an effective stop to national 
health proposals. The Brannan Plan was 
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receding into the background; Truman’s 
own Senate Majority Leader, Scott W. 
Lucas of Illinois, campaigned against it. 

Social Security was expanded to cov- 
er an estimated 10 million more Amer- 
icans, but that was not a Truman achieve- 
ment; it was simply the inevitable next 
phase of legislation first passed in 1935. 
Even the Government reorganization 
plans which were passed—covering the 
Justice, Interior, Commerce and Labor 
Departments, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Federal Power Commission, Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and 
Civil Aeronautics Administration—were 
passed largely on the strength of Hoover 
Commission recommendations. 

In foreign affairs, Congress had done 
what it always does: followed the general 
lead of the President as he exercised his 
constitutional right to set the course of 
foreign policy. This year, however, Con- 
gress had been sharply critical. When 
the President suddenly issued a formal 
statement in January abandoning For- 
mosa, and when Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson followed it up a week later with 
a National Press Club speech in which 
he did the same for Korea and most of 
Southeast Asia, many members of Con- 
gress became deeply troubled. 

Head-Hunters. The controversy af- 
fected many items of legislation, brought 
a reduction of $600 million in ECA funds, 
created a lengthening rift between the 
State Department and Congress: Into 
this troubled atmosphere leaped Wiscon- 
sin’s Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.), to 
bring about the 8lst Congress’s most 
sensational sideshow, the State Depart- 
ment loyalty investigation. 

Out of four months of headlines, and 
head-hunts only one real fact emerged: 
Nobody yet has made an investigation of 
loyalty in the State Department. Mc- 
Carthy made many charges, attacked 


many suspects, offered many scraps and 
shreds of what purported to be proof of 
disloyalty. A Democratic-dominated com- 
mittee, led by Maryland’s suave Sen. Mil- 
lard E. Tydings, brushed aside the evi- 
dence, ignored the leads, accepted with- 
out challenge the self-righteous, self-de- 
fensive statements of such men as Johns 
Hopkins Professor Owen Lattimore, State 
Department officer John Stewart Service. 
When it was all over, McCarthy had suc- 
ceeded in planting a great suspicion in 
the public mind; the Democrats had con- 
firmed it by trying to whitewash; and the 
truth was far from known. 

Fortunes of War. From this tight 
spot the Administration was rescued on 
June 25 when North Korea invaded South 
Korea. Even though the Administration 
itself had written off South Korea a year 
ago, even though it had formally aban- 
doned Formosa in January, Truman at 
last decided to stand and face the Rus- 
sians. The decision brought new prob- 
lems, but automatically eliminated many 
political difficulties. 

Swiftly Congress extended the draft 
for a year, authorized calling of National 
Guard units and reserves. It upped mil- 
itary aid to European allies by $4 billion, 
boosted America’s own rearmament pro- 
gram toward $25 billion. When an elec- 
tion-wary President asked cautiously for 
halfway economic controls, Congress gave 
him real power, tied wage controls to 
price controls so that he couldn’t play 
politics with economic uncertainty. And 
when he at last reversed himself to ask 
for minor Communist controls, Congress 
handed him a measure virtually wiping 
out the Communist Party in the United 
States. 

This week, as weary Congressmen 
prepared to head homeward for a little 
last-minute campaigning before elections, 
it was hard to tell whether Harry Tru- 
man’s party would still be in control 
when the 82nd convenes next January. 

One thing, however, seemed to be 
certain: No matter which party is in 
power on Capitol Hill, Congress will 
continue to exercise much of the con- 
structive leadership which the White 
House has failed to provide. 


— Taxes Going Up 


The Korean war came closer to the 
American pocketbook this week. 

The Administration tax bill, de- 
signed to add an estimated $4.7 billion a 
year in new revenue, passed Congress in 
the adjournment rush and went to the 
White House for prompt signature by the 
President. Taxpayers will dig deeper— 
but still not so deep as they did in World 
War II—after Oct. 1. 

The new law boosts income taxes 
an average of 17%, ups the withholding 
from 15% to 18%. However, the increase 
in personal exemption from $500 to $600 
and other postwar reductions granted in 
1948 will keep the total take well below 
the wartime peak. The new rates will 
apply to earnings in the last quarter of 
1950 and will become fully effective next 
year. 
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The Bite on Business. For corpo- 
rations there was also news: an increase 
of approximately 15%, applying to half 
the 1950 income, all of 1951. Excise taxes 
of 10% will be applied to television re- 
ceivers and deep freezers. Purchasers of 
furs and jewelry will continue to pay 
20%. Licenses for coin-operated gam- 
bling machines will cost $150 instead of 
$100. 

In a gesture to those whose contri- 
bution to the Korean war is more vital 
than dollars and cents, the bill frees all 
enlisted men in combat zones: from in- 
come taxes. (Officers get a $200-a-month 
exemption. ) 

This means extra work for Internal 
Revenue officials: “Combat zones” will be 
defined by the President, could include 
any area of the world where U.S. troops 
were engaged after June 24, 1950. 


Enemy Within the Gates 


Attorney General J. Howard Mc- 
Grath had a new club to use on Commu- 
nists this week. It was given to him de- 
spite the objections of the President, who 
claimed in a 5,500-word veto message that 
the McCarran antisubversive bill would 
“greatly weaken our liberties.” 

Congress was unimpressed. Such dire 
predictions, it recalled, had greeted pas- 
sage of the Taft-Hartley labor law—and 
no weakening of liberties had occurred. 
The House promptly overrode the veto, 
286 to 48. The Senate, after an all-night 
filibuster by a handful of opponents, fol- 
lowed suit by a vote of 57 to 10. 

Obediently, McGrath announced that 
the Justice Department would take “im- 
mediate steps” to enforce provisions of 
the new law: 

e © Compulsory registration of all 
Communists and Communist-front organi- 
zations. 


People’s Affairs 


Congress last week completed 
action on all tax legislation except 
the corporate excess-profits tax. 
Here is the current Federal finan- 
cial picture. 


Government appropriations 
this fiscal year: 
Omnibus 
Emergency 
Fixed 
Anticipated 
request 


$37 billion 
$17 billion 
$11 billion 


$10 billion 


——_ 


Total: $75 billion 
Expected deficit 

June 30, 1951:.$30 billion 
Expected national debt 

June 30, 1951:.$287 billion 


The Government has taken in 
since July 1........$7,712,627,566 
The Government has _ spent 
since July 1 $7,758,643,303 

The Government 
$256,818,757,683 
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e @ Imprisonment, in times of war, 
invasion, or insurrection, of persons who 
might commit sabotage or espionage. 

e e Exclusion from entry into the 
U.S. of anyone who has ever advocated 
any form of totalitarian or one-party gov- 
ernment. 

e @ Immediate eligibility for citizen- 
ship for any alien within the U.S. who 
withdraws from a Communist organiza- 
tion. 

e @ Deportation of Communist al- 
jens. 

A provision of the law requiring pub- 
lic listing of vital defense plants where 
Communists would be banned from em- 
ployment would probably not be en- 
forced, McGrath indicated. The Reds 
would be banned, but the location of U.S. 
defense plants would be kept secret. 

McGrath’s biggest headache would 
of course be with the U.S. Communist 
Party, whose leaders promptly and nois- 
ily declared that party members would 
refuse to register. If McGrath enforced 
the law, this would mean imprisonment 
for the estimated 54,000 Commies in the 
country. 


Portraits in Acid 


In 1932 timorous employers: fired 
Washington correspondents Drew Pear- 
son and Robert S. Allen for writing the 
book, Washington Merry-Go-Round. To- 
gether they went on to produce a syndi- 
cated column under the same name. Dur- 
ing World War II they split up; Allen 
joined the Army and Pearson stayed 
home to build the Merry-Go-Round into 
one of the nation’s most successful col- 
umns. 

This week Bob Allen was back on the 
bookstands with a new and equally devas- 
tating peek at the nation’s capital: The 
Truman Merry-Go-Round.* Written with 
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Stretcher case. Filibustering fells Red-bill opponent, Sen. Langer. (SEE: Gates) 


William V. Shannon, it is terse, lively and 
acid. It probably will make as big a 
splash as its predecessor. 

In scathing—and generally accurate 
—terms, this book paints the picture of > 
small-caliber Administration revolving 
around a small-caliber man. 

History Revised. “Already,” Allen 
says, “The Truman myth makers are at 
work, glorifying here, touching up there, 
and busily digging up signs of ‘early 
promise’ and pretentious preparations for . 
later greatness. 

“They find it difficult to concede that 
a man of mediocre mind, ordinary per- 
sonality, littke comprehension, and sec- 
ond-rate talents should be President. Un- 
able to grasp the fact that this dull, or- 
dinary man should somehow muddle 
through the greatest job in the world and 
muddle through fairly creditably, they 
struggle to find significance which does 
not exist, exalt what is commonplace, and 
acclaim words that are platitudinous and 
deeds that are vacant expedients. .. . 

“*Limited’ is the word for Harry 
Truman. He has . . . a limited imagina- 
tion, and sharply limited sense of per- 
sonal initiative.” 

Top Men. In the “limited” Truman 
Government, authors Allen and Shannon 
find few heroes. Agriculture Secretary 
Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Oscar L. Chapman take top Cabinet 
honors. Justices Hugo L. Black and Wil- 
liam O. Douglas get the nod on the Su- 
preme Court. (Busybody Felix Frank- 
furter gets just what he deserves. 

In Congress, despite a tendency to 
toss ill-advised bouquets to such men as 
Minnesota’s garrulous Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey, they select the logical stand- 
outs. Ohio’s Bob Taft, Illinois’ Paul Doug- 


* Vanguard; New York: $3.50. 
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If the U.S. had been run during 
1950 entirely by the President and the 
Executive departments, we should now 
be enduring several afflictions from 
which the 8lst Congress has saved us. 

Socialized medicine would have 
been established by the President, and 
the right of the citizen to choose his 
doctor would be on the way out. The 
Brannan farm plan, with its two-price 
system, subsidy program, dictatorial 
authority and admittedly unguessable 
costs, would have been put into effect. 
The so-called “civil rights” legislation 
would have been made law. The Taft- 
Hartley Act would have been removed 
from the statute books, and the labor 
bosses would have had their tyranni- 
cal powers restored. 








* 





* * 









































These are four major measures 
which the President demanded and 
which Congress wisely refused to pass. 
Further, the President vetoed the anti- 
Communist bill (which Congress then 
passed over his protest) and would 
have opposed the much better Mundt- 
Ferguson bill. 

Had voters in 1948 elected a large 
Administration majority to the 8lst 
Congress rather than a small one, a 
great deal of bad legislation would 
have been merely rubber-stamped. 

While the Congress has turned 
down a mass of bad proposals, it has 
shown wisdom exceeding that of the 
Executive departments concerning de- 
fense and foreign policy. 

The 8lst Congress has shown, as 
this column has frequently repeated, 
that Congress, as the legislative de- 
partment of Government, protects the 
people. The 531 members of House 
and Senate provide the restraints of 
compromise and the wisdom of many. 

On Nov. 7 the people will select 
the 82nd Congress—all of the House 
and more than one-third of the Senate. 

It is neither partisan nor out of 
place to say that any candidate who 
says he is running “on the Truman 
record” ought to be defeated. For the 
Truman record, while not all bad, is 
highly partisan and political. 

A typically unpleasant illustra- 
tion of the political behavior of the 
Administration was a speech by W. 
Averell Harriman, the President’s spe- 
cial assistant on foreign affairs. The 
foreign affairs of the nation are sup- 


little above the level of domestic polli- 
tics. Yet Harriman went out of his 
way with White House approval to 
make a cheap attack upon Senator 
Taft. 

He implied that Taft’s position 
on certain matters furthered Commu- 
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Supercharged Partisans 


posed to be conducted on a plane a- 


By Wheeler McMillen 





Harris & Ewing 
Wheeler McMillen. Watch for poli- 


tics. 


nist objectives. More than one of 
Taft’s opponents deplored the charac- 
ter of the assault. 

The Harriman incident was note- 
worthy only in that it peculiarly em- 
phasized the fact that the Truman Ad- 
ministration is supercharged with par- 
tisan politics. The antidote is obvious. 
A new Congress, more strongly 
weighted with opposition, will lessen 
the costly consequences of Truman’s 
unbridled partisanship. 

Nothing is more clear than that 
the Administration will do little dur- 
ing the next two years that will not be 
heavily colored with its desire for re- 
election in 1952. Every speech and 
every act will be considered for po- 
litical effect. 

The policy of Government these 
next two years ought to be centered 
exclusively upon increasing the mili- 
tary, productive and moral strength of 
the U.S. Survival depends upon these 
strengths. 


* * * 


The politically motivated Tru- 
man Administration can show little 
that it has done to improve either the 
military, productive or moral strength 
of the nation. It has weakened defense, 
tolerated barriers to production, and 
has set no high moral examples. 

The 82nd Congress will need in- 
dependent-minded Democrats and 
sound Republicans. With such a Con- 
gress, the excesses of partisanship can 
be restrained. 






Jas, hard-working “Veep” Alben W. Bark- 
ley, House Speaker Sam Rayburn, Agri- 
culture Chairman Harold D. Cooley and 
half a hundred more measure up to the 
standards set by most Washington ob- 
servers. 

Limited Bias. If authors Allen and 
Shannon have a bias, it is against the Re- 
publican Party as such. But it is not 
against individual Republicans, and it is 
certainly not counterbalanced by an all- 
out endorsement of the Democrats. The 
party in power gets the most thorough 
going-over; the final judgment of it, and 
particularly on its leader, is given by an 
anonymous French statesman: 

“Certain men gain the highest 
places; it is not that their merits put 
them there, but that it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the places be filled.” 


For the Record 


e @ The President pinned a fifth star 
on Omar N. Bradley, making the mild- 
mannered chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff a General of the Army. 

ee The Senate confirmed New 
York’s ex-Mayor William O’Dwyer as Am- 
bassador to Mexico by a vote of 42 to 22, 
as the New York police department 
squirmed under the heat of a gambling 
investigation which indicated far-reaching 
mob tie-ups with top officials. 

@ @ New York’s acting Mayor Vin- 
cent R. Impellitteri named Thomas F. 
Murphy, the Federal attorney who suc- 
cessfully prosecuted former State depart- 
ment employe Alger Hiss, as the city’s 
police commissioner. Murphy replaced 
William P. O’Brien, who was forced to 
resign as a result of the investigation of 
state-wide gambling, rackets and vice. 

ee Able, hard-working Paul G. 


Hoffman, health and patience shot after 
two years of administering the ECA pro- 
gram, resigned. He may head the $215 
million Ford Foundation. The former 
head of Studebaker Corporation will be 
succeeded at ECA by his Deputy Admin- 
istrator William C. Foster. 
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New star. No. 5 makes Bradley a Gen- 
eral of the Army. (SEE: Record) 
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Pathfinder 
Bell. For an evening’s work 52 years ago, 
the nation’s top award. (SEE: Dreams) 


Old Soldier’s Dreams 


The 10th Cavalry was in trouble. 
During the afternoon, scouts had paddled 
ashore to probe the enemy’s defenses. 
They had got no further than a bullet- 
raked sandbar. Now, in the twilight, the 
cries of their wounded could be heard 
by the men aboard the transports. 

Lt. Carter P. Johnson turned to a 
private in Troop H. “Bell,” he said, “will 
you take some men and go get those poor 
devils?” Bell nodded, picked four sol- 
diers; then a captain stepped up and 
volunteered. Bell looked him over. “All 
right. But, by God, every man who goes 
along has got to help row or help shoot.” 

As they put off from the ship, Bell, 
at the oars, told two of the men to rest 
their rifles on his shoulders and fire. 
When bullets from shore punctured the 
lifeboat, he ordered the captain to plug 
the holes with cartridge wads. 

15 Passengers. Somehow they 
made the sandbar, took on 15 men (one 
of them dead), and rowed back. Said Lt. 
Johnson: “Bell, you did a damned fine 
job, but I figure we'll have to shoot you 
at sunrise—you insulted a regular Army 
officer.” 

Bell drew his two revolvers. “Lieu- 
tenant, you taught me to shoot with both 
hands. I reckon if there’s going to be 
any shooting, I’m going to do some of it.” 

Bell wasn’t court-martialed. Instead, 
he was given the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

Last week Dennis Bell, at 84 the 
oldest living holder of this decoration, 
could still recite with loving detail his 
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story of that last day of June, 1898, off 
Tayabacoa, Cuba. But Bell is keenly 
aware of his country’s history since the 
Spanish-American War. “Wish I could 
go over there to that Korea,” he mutters. 
“IT really do, and I’m speaking from my 
heart.” 

Hero’s Bible. Bell isn’t likely to 
leave his tidy, narrow house on Wash- 
ington’s 6th St. for anything more martial 
than the weekly meeting of his Ameri- 
can Legion post. Erect but stiff-jointed, 
he has given up his trade of cabinetmak- 
ing, spends leisure time reading. 

Occasionally, through eyes a little 
blurred, he unfolds a yellowing letter and 
squints at it once again. It is signed by 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, and it begins: 
“While it is beyond the power of anyone 
to add to the renown of those of you who 
have won this nation’s highest award... .” 


Headed for Trouble 


With Washington already creaking 
at the seams, defense planners are get- 
ting ready to hire another 30,000 civilians 
—many of them girls—to push Federal 
paper around. To at least one Washing- 
tonian, this is a cause for alarm. 

The perturbed citizen is Ray H. Ev- 
erett, executive secretary of the Social 
Hygiene Society. As a professional ad- 
viser to young women in trouble, Everett 
has peered into most of the pitfalls which 
presumably stud the capital. He con- 
cludes that the District of Columbia is 
no place for unmarried, unstable girls. 

What he would like is psychological 
tests for all young women the Govern- 
ment wants to hire—before they get on 
the train. In this way, he asserts, “the 
more unsteady youngsters could be left 
at home where they’re under parental 
and home-town supervision.” 

Equal—Almost. Everett, a gaunt, 
husky-voiced man of 61, has no quarrel 
with equality. He tells his girls they have 


a right to step out, but reminds them 
of what he ealls “that biological whimsy 
which made men and women the way 
they are—the men stronger.” 

He warns them, too, of the uses to 
which patriotism can be put. In a park 
at 15th and K Streets he saw two sailors 
with girls they'd picked up. “None of 
them looked over 16, though they must 
have been older than that. I heard one of 
the sailors say, ‘Now, we’re going over- 
seas in a day or two and this may be 
your last chance to do a good turn for 
your country as far as we’re concerned.’ ” 

Everett coughs discreetly. “They 
made a date for that night,” he says. 
“IT have no idea what happened.” 


Two of a Kind 


For months Wisconsin’s Sen. Joseph 
R. McCarthy (R.) has merrily grilled 
Government officials about alleged Com- 
munist leanings. Recently Sen. Andrew 
F. Schoeppel (R.) tried the same kind of 
impulsive hotfoot on Secretary Oscar L. 
Chapman, only to burn his own fingers. 

Struck by the similarity of their tac- 
tics, one visitor remarked to a Senate 
clerk: “There really isn’t much difference 
between them, is there?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said the clerk earnest- 
ly. “Schoeppel’s from Kansas.” 


The People’s Choice 


Democrats of Marquette County, 
Mich., flocked to the polls last week and 
nominated for county treasurer Toivo 
Aho, 52-year-old paralytic. Aho wasn’t 
around to receive their congratulations, 
however: for nearly two months he had 
been confined to the state hospital for 
the insane. ; 

Asked how such a thing could hap- 
pen, a spokesman for Washington’s Dem- 
ocratic National Committee replied: 
“That’s a very good question.” 
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G-girls. Even patriotism sometimes carries penalties. (SEE; Headed for Trouble) 
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Our Answer to Red Tanks 


Sherman, Pershing and Patton Fight Again as 
America’s Heavy Weapons Enter the Korean War 


In the battle for favorable war stor- 
jes a U.S. general has about as much 
chance against a U.S. Marine as a Com- 
munist. But this week three fearsome 
names, Sherman, Pershing and Patton, 
had Marine publicity experts scurrying 
for help—and the North Koreans scared 
witless. 

Wherever the United Nations troops 
struck in the counteroffensive, in Seoul, 
Pohang or Tundok, American tanks 
named for American heroes—William Te- 
cumseh Sherman, John J. Pershing and 
George S. Patton—could rightfully claim 
much credit for the success of the drives 
to final victory. They were being used 
for more purposes than a pocket bottle 
opener. 

In the foothills west of Masan they 
had proven their worth as reconnaissance 
vehicles. They were troop. carriers, 
weapon carriers, water trucks and emer- 
gency ambulances. Along the railroad 
tracks north of Seoul they were converted 
into excellent pillboxes. And most im- 
portant of all, as in the drive across the 
Kimpo airfield, they had proven con- 
clusively that they could outgun, outrun 
and outfight any tank in the same weight 
class the Communists had yet been able 
to field. 

Unknown Quantity. No tank ex- 
pert, either in Korea or in the Pentagon, 
was willing this week to risk a forecast 
on the outcome of tank warfare, if the 
Soviets threw into battle their heavy 
Joseph Stalin III, a 57-ton behemoth, 
armed with a 122 mm cannon. But frag- 
mentary reports from the battlefronts (no 
full technical analysis of tank-against- 
tank combat has yet been made) have 
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added up to an impressive score for the 
superiority of the new Patton (a medium 
tank, weighing about 45 tons) over the 
North Koreans’ comparable T-44 or T-34: 

1. The new Patton, which can at- 
tain an “easy” speed of 45 mph, travels 
13 to 17 mph faster than the enemy’s 
similar tank. 

2. The Patton, equipped with a new 
single stick control for shifting gears and 
steering, can almost “turn on a dime”; 
it is considered the most maneuverable 
medium tank in the world. 

3. Given similar terrain, weather 
and time-of-shooting advantages, the Pat- 
ton’s 90 mm. cannon is a more effective 
weapon than either the 85 or 100 mm. 
gun mounted in the Koreans’ tanks. 
(There was one verified report last week 
that a new Patton had knocked out a 
T-34 at a range of slightly more than 
1144 miles with only one round.) 

4. The shell of the Patton tank— 
a hard, titanium-alloy steel—resists ar- 
mor-piercing bullets better than any 
known Red tank. 

5. The 810-h.p. motor which powers 
a Patton tank has 310 more horsepower 
than the T-44 and the T-34, and even 210 
more horsepower than the heavy Joseph 
Stalin III. 

In only one major respect do the 
Soviet tanks surpass the American. Every 
enemy medium tank now in use is at least 
one foot lower, thus providing a smaller 
silhouette target. But American design- 
ers, still striving to bring the U.S. medi- 
ums and lights closer to the ground, in- 
sist that the additional firepower, ma- 
neuverability and visibility provided by 
the higher tank now being produced is 





Acme 
Patton. Tanks that bear his name and 
his tactics are speeding victory. 


well worth the slight additional danger. 
Most of these superior aspects in 
U.S. tanks can be traced to experiments 
at the Detroit Arsenal, a sprawling, 153- 
acre munitions plant at Centerline, Mich., 
about 13 miles from the nation’s auto 
capital. Here, since 1941 when the plant 
was built by the Chrysler Corp., Army 
Ordnance has been trying and testing 
nearly every conceivable wrinkle in tank 
construction, both practical and visionary, 
in the search for a better weapon. 
Aside from marked improvements in 
speed, firepower and radio equipment, 
the outstanding achievement has been the 
manufacture of the new, air-cooled Con- 
tinental motor, first power plant designed 
specifically for tanks and other armored 
vehicles. Quieter than the motors used 
in the last war—a hodgepodge ranging 
from converting airplane motors to tied- 
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Land dreadnaught. Improved Patton tanks roll off one assembly line today; in 18 months six similar lines will be operating. 
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together Chrysler auto motors—the Con- 
tinental is three times as powerful as the 
motor of the already obsolescent Persh- 
ing. Unlike the old water-cooled motor, 
it runs far better in subtropical and 
subarctic regions. 

Next major accomplishment is the 
standardization of parts. Prior to 1945 
nearly every component of a tank was 
built for tanks only and could not be in- 
terchanged with any other machine. To- 
day, by simplifying designs, Army Ord- 
nance has produced 43 major parts which 
can be used in many types of motor- 
driven weapons. For example, a tank and 
a twin 40 mm. gun motor carriage are 
equipped with the identical generators; 
a medium tank and a cargo tractor use 
the same kind of headlights, shock ab- 
sorbers and transmissions. A tank-recov- 
ery vehicle’s radio duplicates that of any 
tank it services. 

New Tank Armada? The Army 
won’t say how many new tanks, lights 
and mediums, it is making today. The 
Detroit Arsenal employs more than 6,500 
people, has one assembly line in opera- 
tion on two eight-hour shifts each day. 
Some idea of production rate can be 
drawn from the fact that if (and it’s a big 
if) all parts were ready to be assembled, 
it would take three days to put one tank 
together. This is a rough guess, at best, 
since the number of tanks in the assem- 
bly line on any given day is also secret. 
Perhaps a better estimate of the probable 
U.S. tank strength within a year comes 
from the allocation of $500 million of the 
defense budget to tank construction. The 
average tank costs between $200,000 and 
$250,000. (The size of the tank makes 
little difference in the final cost, since 
parts are often interchangeable.) Thus, 
Americans can look forward to between 
1,500 and 2,000 new light and medium 
tanks by the end of 1951. 

To this estimate can be added an- 
other possible 3,000 light, medium and 
heavy tanks, to be completed within the 
next 24 months. Defense planners hope 
to earmark $1.5 billion of the next two 
years’ appropriations for all types of ar- 
mored vehicles. Of this about $1 billion 
will be spent on tanks. By then, at least 
six major auto and truck manufacturers 
will have finished converting car assem- 
bly lines to tank lines. 

Dispersal. To provide maximum 
protection against possible atom bomb 
attacks and to apportion the vast amounts 
of arms money so as to avoid disrupting 
any one area’s economy, Ordnance ex- 
perts have divided the country into five 
sections: (1) Eastern seaboard, New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic states; (2) 
from Rochester, N.Y., west to Detroit and 
south to Huntington, W.Va.; (3) Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati and St. Louis; (4) 
Southern, from Atlanta to Houston and 
north to Nashville, and (5) Far West, 
from Los Angeles to Seattle. 

In these regions at least 600 subcon- 
tractors and countless sub-subcontractors, 
in addition to the six major producers, 
will have a hand in creating the new 
tank armada. 

Until the United Nations forces ac- 
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Tanks of all trades. The Korean war forces tanks to serve as pillboxes .. . 


quire heavy tanks to pit against the Reds 
(the U.S. now has no heavy tanks, will 
probably not have any for combat until 
January 1952) it is likely that the tactics 
developed by General Patton in World 
War II will come back into play. Patton 
would simply assign a swarm of lights 
to hit the heavy German Tigers from ev- 
ery possible angle. With the flow of U.S. 
lights and mediums to Korean battle 
areas steadily increasing, U.S. comman- 
ders will pick up where Patton left off, 
ganging up on the Red heavies. 
Destroyers on Land. Actually, 
there has been little change in tank tac- 
tics except for a few wider field uses 


traceable to mechanical improvements. 
Tanks are still primarily assault weap- 
ons, serving much the same purpose on 
land as destroyers do at sea during an 
amphibious landing: spearheading the 
attack. 

So long as any enemy -fights with 
tanks—and so long as the best antitank 
weapon is a tank—it is comforting that 
thus far, except for the early days of 
unpreparedness, U.S. tanks have bested 
the Reds in nearly every tank battle. As 
Maj. Gen. E. L. Ford, Army Chief of 
Ordnance, puts it: “If the outcome of this 
war, or any war, depended solely on 
tanks; Americans need never fear defeat.” 
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. Or as combination supply trucks and supporting weapons for attacking troops. 
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The World 





Spark in the U.N. 


Does its light kindle a new hope 
for world peace? Flushing Mea- 
dow may have the answer 


Since its inception in 1945—despite 
valiant efforts in the field of human wel- 
fare—the United Nations had drifted to- 
ward the role of a vast and expensive de- 
bating society. Korea, however, sparked 
it into action. 

But was the spark a fluke? Was it 
going to burn out as rapidly as it flared 
up? Or was it going to be kindled into a 
bright light to help preserve the peace 
of the world? 

History, of course, will write the final 
answer. But last week, as the General 
Assembly of the United Nations opened 
its 1950 session, even the politically naive 
could see the spark. 

In its rose-tinted Assembly hall at 
New York’s Flushing Meadow, the revital- 
ized U.N. got down to big business im 
mediately. It rejected a bid to admit 
Communist China to the United Nations. 
To lead in this fight—and others to come 
—Moscow had sent over one of its big 
guns. That was the extremely able Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister, 67-year-old Andrei 
Y. Vishinsky. The gray-haired former 
purge prosecutor scored his most telling 
points by figuratively throwing the U.S. 
State Department’s White Paper on China 
into State Secretary Dean Acheson’s face. 

This history-making document, is- 
sued in the summer of 1949, had stamped 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government as corrupt 
and unfit for leadership; it all but sound- 
ed that government’s death blow. Both 
the paper itself and the Administration’s 
handling of the entire Far East diplo- 
matic front have consistently come under 
heavy Congressional attack. 

Tired Statesman. Visibly tired by 
the innumerable meetings of the Big 
Three Foreign Ministers’ conference (see 
Nation), Acheson was in no mood to be 
diverted now into a debate on Red China 
vs. Nationalist China. He was concerned 
with other matters—putting strong and 
much-needed muscle onto the framework 
of the U.N. The next day, he suggested a 
four-point plan which may turn out to be 
one of the most revolutionary proposals 
ever undertaken by a world family of na- 
tions. 

The Acheson plan would: 

@ @ Have each member nation of the 
U.N. set up in its national army specially- 
trained “United Nations units,” ready to 
fight at the first shot from an aggressor’s 
gun. 

e @ Establish a “security patrol” or 
“peace patrol” ready to make an immedi- 
ate investigation in any world area where 
conflict threatens. 

e @ Have the 


General Assembly 
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succeeds Carlos Romulo. (SEE: Spark) 


U.N. president. Iran’s N. 


called into emergency session on 24-hour 
notice to act on any aggressive move. 
(This is a carefully-thought-put measure 
to check Russia’s veto power on the Se- 
curity Council. In that body a single veto 
can prevent a U.N. action. In the General 





. Wide World 
Russia’s Vishinsky. In the U.N. he is 
mild-looking, but tough. (SEE: Spark) 





Assembly there is no such veto power—a 
two-thirds majority rules.) 

ee Form a committee to devise 
means, including the force of arms, of 
carrying out the purposes of the U.N. 
Charter. 

Without any disguise at all, the 
Acheson plan—far-reaching and full of 
political dynamite—calls for giving shoot- 
ing power, if necessary, to a group of 
nations fo put down aggression. This is, 
basically, an ample slice of world gov- 
ernment. How it will fare in the U.S. Con- 
gress and in other government assemblies 
is a question. But the plan—bold and un- 
charted though it may be—has fired the 
imagination of the United Nations. 

Global Game. Vishinsky lost no 
time in branding the Acheson proposals 
as “crude attacks” on the Soviet Union. 
Yet, relatively speaking, Moscow’s spokes- 
men are now playing a softer hand on 
this international chessboard. The “why” 
of this change is a much-guessed-at topic 
in diplomatic and military circles, but 
the general opinion seems to run like 
this: 

The sudden upsurge of the U.S. into 
a semimobilized nation (plus American 
leadership in rearming Western Europe) 
has Moscow’s bosses worried. To counter 
U.S. moves, Moscow—historic master of 
the strategic withdrawal—has decided to 
pull in its aggressive horns. By so doing 
it hopes to leave America out on a rear- 
mament limb, telling the rest of the world 
that America has built up false and non- 
existent dangers to world peace for the 
purpose of global domination. 

Red Recognition. For this reason, 
say knowing diplomatic circles, Moscow 
will not try to force Red China into the 
Korean conflict. It will leave the North 
Koreans to their fate and bide its time. 
Moscow is almost sure Red China will be 
admitted to the United Nations during 
the lulling period. Some observers at last 
week’s Assembly meeting were willing to 
bet that before the present session ends 
Red China will not only be invited into 
the U.N. but also will be recognized by 
the United States. 

Washington is inclined to believe 
these observers are right. Some State De- 
partment thinking is now inclined to the 
position that Red China can be weaned 
away from Moscow’s orbit, and that rec- 
ognition should be offered on that chance. 

How well Moscow’s strategic retreat 
will succeed remains to be seen. 


A Ban for the Abbé 


Communists in predominantly Cath- 
olic countries like France are always 
anxious to cultivate an air of respect- 
ability by playing up any priest who fol- 
lows the party line. They suffered a se- 
vere setback last week when the Abbé 
Boulier of Paris was barred by high 
Church officials from performing holy 
offices. 

The Abbé had announced after a trip 
to Prague last year that there was “com- 
plete religious freedom” in Czechoslo- 
vakia. For this and other pro-Communist 
mixings of politics and religion he was 
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threatened with disciplinary Church ‘ac- 
tion. Several months of “meditation” 
brought an announcement from the Abbé 
that he would henceforth “remain faithful 
to the engagements” of his priesthood. 
Recently, however, he appeared on public 
platforms with top-ranking French Com- 
munists and backed the peace petition 
outlawing the atomic bomb. 

Its patience tried, the Church hit 
back. The Archbishop of Paris an- 
nounced that he had decided to carry out 
the suspension threat. It meant that the 
Church was putting teeth into the 1949 
papal decree aimed at the few Commu- 
nist-lining priests in its ranks. 

Said the Abbé defiantly: “Priest I 
am and priest I shall remain until I die. 
But this fidelity to the faith which is my 
life requires another fidelity, less high 
but none the less urgent—fidelity toward 
peace.” 


Gates of Heaven 


Marines—who usually have the situ- 
ation well in hand—were flabbergasted 
by the welcoming sign in Seoul. It read: 
“Long live the angelic U.S. Marines.” 


The Tables Turn 


They called it “the hot corner”—the 
intersection in Seoul where Red small 
arms fire zinged around a barbershop. 

“Hey,” shouted a Leatherneck to an 
INS correspondent as a bullet thomped 
the wall, “I’ve got a headline for you: 
‘Marine Has Close Shave Near Barber- 
shop.’ ” 

That was the kind of war it had be- 
come—marked by the cockiness and grim 
humor of the winning. For the combat 
boot was now on the other foot; the Com- 
munists were the outnumbered, retreat- 
ing, last-ditch defenders. 

Seldom had the fortunes of war 





changed so fast as when U.S. and South 
Korean troops landed at Inchon and 
roared on to Seoul. Overnight the United 
Nations forces had become liberating con- 
querors instead of battered units hanging 
on in a hammered beachhead. 

Soft Spot. The Inchon landing—in 
the familiar island-hopping technique of 
World War Il—had cut behind the Red 
“crust” in Korea. It aimed a thrust at 
Seoul, political and psychological heart 
of the country, which sits astride the 
main rail and highway routes between 
North and South. It also relieved the 
pressure on troops in the beachhead, al- 
lowed them to stage a breakout that 
rolled back up the peninsula faster than 
the Communists had come down. 

By Tuesday—12 days after the In- 
chon landing—Seoul had been “secured.” 
The pincers arm lunging South had 
linked up with First Cavalry troops who 
had raced 100 miles north from the old 
Pusan beachhead. It was one of mod- 
ern war’s most sensational campaigns. 
Trapped by the pincers were tens of 
thousands of demoralized Reds. 

Seoul had been a different story. There 
some 10,000 Reds had fought doggedly 
in what Moscow’s Pravda called a “‘Stal- 
ingrad” defense. U.S. marines took over 
the house-to-house battle from South Ko- 
reans who had been given the honor of 
entering their capital first. 

“It’s not that they aren’t brave,” 
said a Marine commander. “They’re 
damn brave. But they don’t know what to 
do. We’ve got to go in or we'll be hung 
up here forever.” Pressing in from three 
sides, U.S. troops captured Seoul (pop. 
1.5 million) although pockets of resist- 
ance remained. 

Lesson for Generals. The landing 
at Inchon undoubtedly will go down in 
military textbooks as a classic. It was a 
daring gamble that combed the United 
States and most of its foreign outposts 
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No guns, no nothing. Stripping captives finds hidden weapons. (SEE: Tables) 
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Inchon. For MacArthur, the landing fol- 
lowed a familiar pattern. (SEE: Tables) 


for troops in a belief that no other hot 
war would break out while we were mop- 
ping up in Korea. It had to be made on 
the one day of the month when the 30- 
foot tides were best for getting across the 
harbor’s wide mudflats. There was a sea- 
wall to scale and an island to neutralize. 

Ships of seven nations took part in 
the two-day bombardment preceding the 
invasion. And as the gamble paid off last 
week, there came again the question: 
What will the United Nations do after 
its troops reach the 38th parallel? 

Syngman Rhee, the South Korean 
Republic’s President, said “We will cross 
that artificial barrier and go on to the 
natural northern border.” And in U.N. 
headquarters, the U.S. was reported by 
the New York Times to be talking over 
war settlement terms with a handful of 
countries—but not the Russians. 

According to the reports, the U.S. 
has made plain it does not want Korea as 
a military base, does not intend to impose 
the Rhee government on the North Kor- 
eans, won't risk general war just to set 
up “improbable political objectives,” 
and would like to see other countries 
take over the occupying job after the 
fighting stops. 

Within the U.N. there was a general 
feeling that at the very least, the war’s 
aim would require the already announced 
condition of a cease-fire—plus a lay-down 
of Communist arms and occupation of 
all the country if necessary to insure a 
free, independent and united Korea. 


Free From Freedom 


East Germans will go to the polls 
Oct. 15 in an election widely ballyhooed 
by the Communists. The ballots they will 
be handed will list one slate of names— 
70% Red-controlled candidates, 30% 
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divided among other parties. If the voter 
cares (or dares) to make a change, he 
can—in full view of the election officials 
who are all members of the Communist 
Party or its affiliates. 

The Soviet occupation army’s paper 
praises the elections as the freest Ger- 
many has ever had—“free from anti- 
Soviet agitation, free from demagoguery 
of opposition parties.” 


Putting on the Squeeze 


As things began to go badly for the 
Communists in Korea, Red screws turned 
tighter last week in a couple of the 
world’s other trouble spots. 

In Berlin, it was a step-up of the 
war of nerves. Five wild days saw the 
kidnaping and release of two American 
M.P.’s, “retaliation” arrests of 51 East 
German and 22 West German police, elec- 
tric power to the Western sector turned 
off by the Reds, and foxholes dug when a 
tommy gun display called a Russian bluff 
aimed at moving a border barrier deeper 
inside the British zone. 

In Indo-China, it was a step-up of 
the shooting war between the French and 
Ho Chi Minh. This Communist leader of 
the Viet Minh Nationalists—who want to 
rid their country of French rule—had 
long been reported turning his guerilla 
forces into regular army units. During 
the monsoon months they trained in Com- 
munist China; got mortars, field guns 
and light tanks. And as the rainy season 
neared its end last week, Ho struck. 

Lost. It was hardly more than a raid 
in strength against the mud-walled forts 
of Dongkhe, a valley outpost on the China 
border surrounded by Red-held hills. But 
the French had to abandon it as “not 
defensible under present conditions.” 
And they reported Viet Minh pressure 
against two other outposts on the in- 
vasion route to the rubber- and rice-rich 
coast. 

Ho Chi Minh has an army of at least 
70,000 regulars—plus uncounted guerillas 


who at night turn French-controlled areas 
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Pletcher, Sioux City Journal Tribune 
Indo-China. New hot spot in the Soviet- 
U.S. sparring match? (SEE: Squeeze) 
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into a Red-run shadowland. Against them 
are 140,000 French troops, 60,000 native 
soldiers, and U.S. military help. Across 
the border, within a week’s march, were 
200,000 Chinese Reds. 

It was a tinder box that Ho’s current 
offensive could turn into a first class fire. 


Last Mile for Steel 


Steel is Britain’s healthiest industry, 
the backbone of her economy. Unlike 
some of the nationalized British indus- 
tries, steel is operating at a record rate. 
It hasn’t had a major strike since 1926. 
Its 300,000 workers have less absenteeism 
than those in nationalized coal. 

Last week this stronghold of free 
enterprise began to walk its last mile 
into the socialized “welfare state” that 
has claimed such other key industries as 
coal, gas, communications, air transport 
and railroads. For the Labor Party, it 
fulfilled a 1945 campaign promise. 

Vigorous opposition by Winston 
Churchill rather than lack of effort by 
the Labor government had set back the 
timetable for taking over the steel in- 
dustry. Operating behind a substantial 
majority in the 1949 Parliament, Labor 
had whipped across an Iron & Steel Act. 
It set Jan. 1, 1951, as the date for na- 
tionalization of Britain’s steel plants. 

Churchill tore into the act. He called 
it “a burglar’s jimmy to crack the capi- 
talist crib.” He made it a major cam- 
paign issue in last February’s general 
election, promised a speedy repeal if 
his Conservatives won. 

Helpless Majority. Counting the 
votes of the Liberal Party, which sup- 
ported the Conservatives on the steel 
issue, His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition 
outpolled the Laborites by 1.8 million. 
But that wasn’t enough. The Labor Party 
kept control of the House of Commons 
by a slim seven-seat margin. 
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Before the vote. Labor’s Attlee and Tory Churchill head for Commons, (SEE: Mile) 


Because of the close call at the polls, 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee and other 
top leaders of the Labor Party were 
ready to table the steel issue for the time 
being. But the extreme left wing of the 
party insisted that the government must 
take over steel and round out the na- 
tionalization schedule. Rather than risk 
a split in his party—and as a trade for 
pacifist left-wing support of the defense 
program—Attlee gave in. 

Two weeks ago the government an- 
nounced it would take over the industry 
on schedule, named a seven-man board 
to run it. Because the top men of steel 
declined to serve, the Socialists had to go 
outside the industry to fill all but one of 
the posts. To many Britons, this was like 
hiring a group of cricket coaches to run 
a football team. 

Churchill promptly called for a vote 
of censure. A government defeat in Com- 
mons would have meant a new general 
election in October and a chance that the 
Socialists would be voted out of power. 

Flying Laborite. For this crucial 
test the government rallied all its forces. 
It brought in six members who were on 
the sick list, flew back one Socialist who 
was halfway to Australia on a business 
trip. 

The debate was as hot and lusty as 
any in recent Commons history. Churchill 
accused the Socialists of striking a “dead- 
ly blow at national unity.” But when the 
members filed from their benches to the 
lobbies to vote, they divided 306 to 300. 
Labor won—squeaking past the biggest 
opposition total since the party last came 
to power. 

Echoes of the nip-and-tuck vote were 
bound to cloud Britain’s political picture 
at a time of world crisis. In addition, 
few persons expected the Socialists to in- 
crease steel’s efficiency or production. 
And there was a chance that the switch 
from private to state control might set 
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Fine Foam. Surf splashes four final- 
ists—Miss France, Miss Austria, Miss 
Switzerland and Miss Finland—in a 


back the industry at a time when every 
ton of steel is vitally needed in the West’s 
rearmament program. 


Israel’s Cry for Help 


Citizens of Israel are frightened. The 
young country faces its toughest enemy 
—one that cannot be seen, heard or shot 
at. PATHFINDER correspondent Arthur 
Holzman describes the crisis: 


During the days of Israel’s birth in 
1948 I watched Jerusalem starve under 
Arab siege and Tel Aviv face attack from 
land, sea and air. Yet there was no 
fright, only confidence in victory. 

Today the enemy isn’t the flesh and 
blood variety, but the Israelis are scared. 
They’re fighting not men and arms but 
economic principles—the rock-hard laws 
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European beauty contest at Rimini, 
Italy. Crowned “Miss Europe” was 
23-year-old Hanni Schall of Vienna. 





of supply and demand, production and 
consumption, balance of imports and ex- 
ports. In this struggle they have lost 
battle after battle. Food stocks and sup- 
plies of essential materials are danger- 


ously low. Per capita production is poor,: 


imports top exports by 7 to 1, and infla- 
tion is serious. 

Distrusted Pound. During the last 
30 days a frantic wave of panic-buying 
has hit the Jewish state. The idea is 
to get rid of cash as fast as possible; 
to change money, in which people have 
little faith, into a commodity—any com- 
modity; to trade the tottering Israeli 
pound for something solid. Actually, 
there’s little left for the Israeli to buy 
with his pound. Lack of foreign exchange 
prevents any but vital imports. Israel’s 
own production of goods is far short of 
its national needs, and much of it is ex- 
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Crisis in Israel. Panic-buying grips a young nation. (SEE: Cry for Help) 


ported to earn desperately needed foreign 
exchange. 

Most necessities are severely ra- 
tioned. Adults get two eggs per week, 
children four. The monthly meat ration 
is one pound per person; a child gets 
half a glass of milk a day. A family is 
allowed one cake of soap every two 
months. 

Too Many People. Government 
Officials trace Israel’s plight to the un- 
limited immigration policy. Since 1948, 
some 450,000 immigrants have boosted 
the population 70%. During the same 
period industrial production rose about 
35% and agricultural output 60%. Offi- 
cials claim that this failure to keep pace 
with population brought on the crisis. 

The opposition says Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion’s desire for “socialism 
in our time” killed private initiative, 
drove away foreign investors. 

Money from America. At last 
month’s conference of Israeli officials and 
Jewish leaders from the United States, 
England and South Africa, Foreign Min- 
ister Moshé Sharett exclaimed: “The 
ground is burning beneath our feet and it 
is your duty to save us.” The conference 
resulted from Ben-Gurion’s SOS for a 
$1.5 billion loan—one-third to be financed 
by Israelis and the rest largely by Jews 
in the U.S. 

Americans at the conference made 
two suggestions: that Israel clamp down 
on immigration and that it seek U.S. 
Government aid—perhaps in exchange 
for air and naval bases. The first pro- 
posal brought Ben-Gurion’s emphatic 
“no.” The second was sidetracked in 
Israel’s ticklish tightrope neutrality be- 
tween East and West. 

Said Ben-Gurion: “We in Israel have 
no choice.” 

Then he spoke of a possible “second 
round” of Palestine fighting and of the 
manpower and economic stability needs 
of such a conflict. And conference dele- 
gates pledged world Jewry’s support to 
the $1.5 billion fund drive. 


Haiti: Kingpin Colonel 


A colonel who twice has been a king- 
pin in the overthrow of Haitian presidents 
looked like a cinch last week to become 
President himself. Observers rated Col. 
Paul E. Magliore a walkaway victor in 
the Oct. 8 elections—first in which the 
people of the little Caribbean republic 
will vote directly for a chief executive. 
Previous presidents have been chosen by 
the island’s Congress. 

Magliore—strong, silent and with a 
reputation for action—is chief of the 
Haitian palace guard. In 1946 and again 
last May he teamed with two other army 
leaders to force the resignation first of 
President Elie Lescot and then of Dum- 
arsais Estimé. 

Rule by Bayonet. In Haiti’s trou- 
bled political waters, the military juntas 
they set up were credited with preserving 
democratic government. Estimé, for ex- 
ample, had countered unrest with martial 
law, outlawed opposition groups, tried to 
get the Senate to change the constitution 
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so that he could legally succeed himself. 

October’s election fulfills a promise 
made by the junta following the Estimé 
crisis in May. Magliore, reportedly 
against his will, was picked as the out- 
standing candidate needed for a presi- 
dential repair job. 

He is popular throughout the country 
and has been called a black who can get 
things done “without pitting class against 
class.” That’s important in Haiti, where 
Estimé was sometimes accused of stirring 
peasants against the upper class—of urg- 
ing a “black aristocracy” instead of the 
traditional mulatto élite. 


For the Record 


e e Australia has doubled its de- 
fense force, set up compulsory military 
training for 18-year-olds, and removed 
a bar which kept soldiers from serving 
overseas unless specially enlisted. 

e @ Prof. Leopold Infeld, denounced 
in the Canadian Parliament last year as 
a Communist who was taking secret 
atomic data out of the country, wrote 
University of Toronto officials that he has 
decided to stay in his native Poland. 

e @ The U.S. indicated plans to stick 
around in Britain for a long time. It 
took a 99-year lease on a London site on 
the west side of Grosvenor Square for 
a new embassy building. 

e e Ten days after an operation for 
a broken thigh, 94-year-old George Bern- 
ard Shaw was operated on for a kidney 
ailment. Nurses reported him “quite 
bright” and difficult to keep in bed. 

e e Britain’s Labor government an- 
nounced a tightening of its export re- 
strictions to block shipments of strategic 
machine tools to Russia. 

ee The U.S. told the Greek govern- 
ment that it will cut back Marshall Plan 
aid because the Greeks haven’t done 
enough to help themselves. 

ee Police in Vienna broke up a 
riot of 5,000 Communists as 40,000 other 
workers struck in protest against a wage 
adjustment under Cabinet consideration. 
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Favorite. Paul Magliore may step up to 
Haiti’s presidency. (SEE: Kingpin) 
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THE WORLD AND US 





At the opening of the current 
meeting of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, Secretary of State 
Acheson proposed the establishment 
of a permanent U.N. “peace patrol.” 

This is designed as the nucleus 
of an international army, envisaged 
five years ago by the U.N. Charter but 
never made a reality because of Rus- 
sian obstruction. The Acheson plan 
now seeks to get around this difficulty 
by transferring power to raise the pro- 
posed army from the Security Council, 
where Russia can block with the veto, 
to the Assembly, where no single gov- 
ernment. can obstruct so easily. 

There is a great deal of confusion 
because simultaneously our Depart- 
ment of State is pressing vigorously 
for the establishment of a Western 
European army, to contain both Ger- 
man and American divisions. But the 
reason for the two parallel, though 
wholly separate, plans is clear. 


- 7 * 





Korea has shown how ill pre- 
pared the United Nations is to stop 
aggression. The defense of Korea is 
nominally a U.N. responsibility. But 
98% of the effort, and an equally high 
percentage of “United Nations” cas- 
ualties, come from the United States. 

The State Department seeks to 
prevent any such one-sided arrange- 
ment in the future. Therefore, Secre- 
tary Acheson proposes first an inter- 
national peace patrol, and second a 
United Nations army which would be 
prepared to put down aggressive ac- 
tion before, rather than after, it takes 
place. 
















* * * 






The peace patrol would be lit- 
tle more than an impartial group of 
observers, ready at any moment to fly 
from the New York headquarters of 
U.N. to any trouble zone, in planes 
that would be constantly in readiness. 

The U.N. army, empowered to 
make the findings of this patrol effec- 
tive, would not be centered in any one 
country. But governments that are 
members of the U.N. would designate 
certain of their military units for serv- 
ice whenever the need should arise. 
Thus Belgisrm—as an _illustration— 
might have one regiment, and trans- 
portation sufficient to move it any- 
where from Belgium, constantly ear- 
marked for possible U.N. service. 

The plan is ingenious, but has 
the obvious and fatal deficiency of be- 
ing subject to Russian sabotage. 

As a key member of the United 
Nations, Russia can scarcely be ex- 
cluded from the proposed peace pa- 
trol. If that patrol flies off to Timbuktu 

























Eges In Two Baskets 


by Felix Morley 
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German army. Will it march again? 


or anywhere else, the Russian observer 
can readily follow Malik’s formula— 
insisting that the aggressor is the vic- 
tim and the victim the aggressor. 

Then the whole Acheson plan 
would bog down, as the Security Coun- 
cil was bogged down by Malik during 
August. 

The fear of just such an outcome 
has been strengthened by the fact that 
Russia is raising no objections to the 
Acheson plan. The Kremlin apparent- 
ly does not take it seriously. 


* * * 


Precisely for that reason the 
State Department continues to press 
hard for the alternative but not con- 
tradictory plan of a Western European 
army, to defend what is left of Europe 
against the everpresent possibility of 
an all-out Russian attack. 

This project, unlike the proposal 
before the U.N. Assembly, is now far 
advanced towards fruition. Only the 
French hesitation about the rearming 
of Western Germany is holding it up. 

However, the State Department 
now maintains that the defense of 
Western Europe without German as- 
sistance is impossible, and in this con- 
clusion General Marshall, as Secre- 
tary of Defense, concurs. 

So, under strong American pres- 
sure, the French are falling in line, to 
the extent of accepting what amounts 
to a military alliance with their tradi- 
tional enemy. And the development 
and strengthening of this Franco-Ger- 
man cooperation has now become the 
primary diplomatic objective of the 
United States. 
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Hot Grounded Pilots 


Latest wrinkle in the Air Force: 
armchair test-piloting. It’s expected to 
save lives and permit more rigorous flight 
checks. 

Under the new system, a pilot ma- 
neuvers the radio-controlled, camera- 
equipped plane from the ground. As it 
goes through test dives and turns, he ob- 
serves the instrument panel on a televi- 
sion screen. 

Researchers of the Air Matériel Com- 
mand revealed last week they’ve been ex- 
perimenting with the scheme for a year 
at Wright-Patterson base near Dayton, 
Ohio. They found it “entirely practical” 
for relatively slow planes but won't 
recommend adoption,until it has been 
tested on high-speed jets. 


Rarest Element 


Tritium, which will be part of every 
H-bomb made, is being turned out labo- 
riously in U.S. atomic piles. Scientists 
had long thought the triple-heavy form 
of hydrogen had radiated itself off the 
face of the earth before the days of the 
dinosaur. Last fortnight they learned 
it exists in their own bodies. 

Each minute some 400 tritium atoms 
explode harmlessly inside the average 
human. How did they get there? In or- 
dinary drinking water, research chemists 
Aristid V. Grosse, Temple University, 
and Willard F. Libby, Chicago, ex- 
plained. 

This simple answer, given by their 
discovery of natural tritium, was star- 
tling for a simple reason: Half of any 
given amount of the substance disinte- 
grates every 12 years; only the barest 





H-bombs and water. Libby and Grosse 
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trace remains after 2.000. How, then, can 
it still be found on earth? 

As the Gentle Rain. Dr. Grosse 
and Dr. Libby credit cosmic rays, the 
most powerful known. Their explana- 
tion: The rays hit atoms in the upper 
atmosphere and create unstable nitrogen. 
This breaks up into tritium and other 
elements. The tritium bangs into a water 
molecule and falls in a raindrop or snow- 
flake, replenishing the earth’s supply. 

This is so scant that tritium is the 
rarest natural element. The researchers 
found it by detecting radioactivity in 
“heavy” water with Geiger counters. This 
liquid (which primarily contains deuter- 
ium, or double-weight hydrogen) was 
concentrated from ice and snow on Nor- 
wegian mountainsides by a hydroelectric 
plant at Vemork. Calculations indicated 
that tritium accounts for only one out of 
every quintillion hydrogen atoms in or- 
dinary water. , 

H-Bomb Detector. Has the discov- 
ery any practical applications? The sci- 
entists suggested two. Since tritium is 
found primarily in surface waters, the 
course of ocean currents might be studied 
with radiation counters. And a similar 
technique might disclose secret H-bomb 
work by detecting an increase in normal 
concentration in the waters of the world. 

But the find gives no lift to the men 
now making tritium. They'll have to con- 
tinue bombarding the silvery metal lith- 
ium with neutrons in atomic piles. For, 
as nearly as researchers can estimate, 
super-refining all the water in Lake 
Michigan would produce only a thimble- 
ful; boiling down the Pacific Ocean, a 
cup. 


Land Tides 


How much is the earth pulled out of 
shape during an eclipse of the sun? 

Like the ocean, land surfaces gen- 
tly rise and fall. Both tides and land mo- 
tion are caused by changes in the force 
of gravity exerted by the sun and moon. 
The closer these heavenly bodies come to 


Acme 


trap heaviest hydrogen. (SEE: Rarest) 


Forced Friendship. Natural en- 
emies become pals in experiments 
at Tulane University, New Orleans. 
Neither alley cat nor rat can reach 
food alone, but by working together 
they can open door and obtain de- 
sired goal. 

Psychologist Loh-seng Tsai’s 
studies of traditional foes are based 
on appeals to such basic instincts 
as hunger. His aim: to determine 
how animals can learn to get along. 
then offer the secret to one of the 
most belligerent species—man. 





earth, the more they attract its shell. 

When the sun is totally eclipsed by 
the moon, the three spheres are in a 
straight line. Only then does earth feel 
the pull of both moon and sun at the 
same time in the same area. 

Polar Pull. For such an event—a 
Sept. 12 eclipse lasting 73 seconds—Dr. 
John Pettit and Wesley Miller, UCLA 
geophysicists, took a new gravimeter 
from Los Angeles to Attu in the Aleu- 
tian Islands. This was one of the few 
outposts of civilization darkened by the 
moon’s shadow, which stretched from 
Greenland past the North Pole into the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The scientists used the instrument 
to measure changes in gravity as small 
as one part in a billion. Like parents 
with a delicate child, they checked it 
hourly for 10 days and nights. Mean- 
while it automatically took pictures of 
its own dial every 10 seconds. 

This running record of the earth’s 
movements before, during and after the 
blackout was returned to Los Angeles. 
A similar one made at unshadowed Lake 
Tahoe, Cal., by another UCLA group 
will provide the necessary data for com- 
parison. But analysis and calculations 
will take several months: The two parties 
turned in a total of 130,000 pictures. 


Shadow on the Moon 


Also busy shooting an eclipse last 
week were thousands of American ama- 
teur photographers. Focusing for infinity, 
camera fans on Sept. 25 tried to record 
the earth’s shadow on the harvest moon. 
Not until Jan. 29, 1953, will another 
total lunar eclipse be visible in the U.S. 
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... WHEN 


Brrr! It may be cold outside this winter, but not 
inside when your Storm Sash is made of Revere 
Aluminum. For’ it is non-warping, tight-fitting. 
Also, it’s light in weight, needs no painting. Win- 
dows of Revere Aluminum are equally efficient. 
Companion Revere Products are Revere Copper 
Alloy Weather Stripping and Revere Copper 
Flashing. They seal in heat, seal out cold, cannot 
rust or rot, never need painting, and, when prop- 
erly installed last as long as the house. Don’t 
wait until trouble starts, have your contractor 
check the vital spots now. 


... WHEN YOU SIOP TO SHOP 


When you go shopping for cooking utensils be 
sure to look for the Revere Trade Mark stamped 
in the copper bottom of every piece. That mark 
is your guarantee of genuine Revere Copper-Clad 










ea Stainless Steel Cooking Utensils . . . sauce pots, 
Smee =o sauce pans, percolators, pressure cookers, Dutch 
ex ovens, tea kettles, skillets, double boilers . .. each 
a =soone a sparkling beauty that’s practically indestruct- 
pila ible. Not only is Revere Ware handsome and 





rugged, but it's thrifty to buy, saves cooking time, 
fuel and worry; makes cooking easier and does it 
faster. Those are the reasons why it pays to insist 
on Revere. Start a set today! 










... WHEN YOU DON A _DIRNDi 


Pretty isn’t it, that new print dress you just 
bought? Did you know its beauty comes from 
copper? The print rolls from which it was printed 
are copper. A special kind of copper that Revere 
has been furnishing to the overwhelming ma- 
jority of print roll users in the United States for 
over 125 years. Copper, the non-rusting metal, 
can be engraved and etched in the finest detail. 
When the pattern on a roll is no longer needed, 
the roll can be cut down and re-engraved many 
times. It is but one of the hundreds of ways 
Revere serves you most every day of your life. 
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REVERE PRODUCTS 
most every day of your life! 


A fellow can’t even snatch 
a nocturnal snack wi i 

—— eal one i = Revere Products. For pera or. 

per Capillary Tube i i ' 
continuous and efficient a, Shei we 

urn on the faucet! It’s Revere a ‘ 

! ain. F, ¢ 
~~ chrome-plated faucet handle. we pelle ra: — 
evere Copper-Clad, Stainless Steel Cooking Uvensiie!” Anat 


ker is chromium plated Revere 


to your problems. Tell us about 
them, perhaps we can help. Ad- 
dress all inquiries to Dept. 0-4, 


Insist on product 
s that bear these 
ae pall They are backed by 
nearly a century and a half of experi- 
ence in the manufacture of metals, 





& Products 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 1 7, New York 
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Health 





Tyrants Three 


What are modern civilization’s three 
greatest killers? Heart disease, cancer 
and accidents? No, says Dr. Richard H. 
Hoffmann of New York. 

Today’s grimmest reapers, he ob- 
served last week after 40 years as physi- 
cian and psychiatrist, can be found in 
most homes and offices. Every year the 
treacherous trio topples more than 800,- 
000 people into early graves, he esti- 
mated, and destroys the happiness of mil- 
lions more. Dr. Hoffmann’s assassins: 

The calendar. Ever reminding of 
“payment due” and other deadline dates, 
it produces tensions, and tortures with 
“the tyranny of apprehension.” 

The telephone. Though often in- 
dispensable, it can jangle the nerves into 
fatigue. Repeated tensive states induced 
by “the tyranny of interruption” can 
bring on heart disease, ulcers, gallstones 
or kidney stones. 

The clock. It incites the urge to 
hurry. Worst despot among “the tyrants 
of appointment” is the alarm clock. Bod- 
ies and minds, to be freed of yesterday’s 
debris, must go to bed earlier and let 
nature be the timekeeper. 


Queen With Flat Feet 


The housewife toils from morn till 

night 

With none but man to hear her 

plight. 

This bit of doggerel, probably true 
when an unknown poet wrote it, is now 
definitely outmoded. 

Two years ago, with a personal as 
well as a professional interest, the Medi- 
cal Women’s International Association 
launched a survey of housewifery. Until 
then, the world’s biggest job—consuming 
more time and energy than any other 
pursuit—had been one of the least stud- 
ied medically. Last week first returns 
were in from 16 nations. The medicos of 
the distaff side found them alarming. 

Dr. Gerda Seidelin of Denmark told 
her colleagues at the association’s sixth 
world congress in Philadelphia the re- 
ports did not prove that housework is 
the chief cause of any disease. But run- 
ning through them like a refrain were 
accounts of mental distress, muscle and 
joint complaints ranging from flat feet 
to arthritis, varicose veins, genito-urinary 
ailments, skin infections (especially of 
the hands from allergies to soaps and 
detergents) and accidents (mostly falls, 
cuts and burns). 

The World Over. Israel found 
neurosis common among women as a re- 
sult of hard working conditions and long 
hours (often 12 or more a day). Aus- 
tralia reported dishpan hands and some 
psychological fatigue “emphasized by the 
monotony of housework.” Austria re- 
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Jules Schick 
Dr. Davar. She wonders, looking at... 


corded colds produced by shuttling be- 
tween warm rooms and cold cellars. Den- 
mark suggested better training to avoid 
psychological troubles arising from a 
guilty feeling of incompetence. Norway 
found mental disorders caused by over- 
work, anxiety and bad planning of the 
day’s tasks. England noted that 79% of 
194 women surveyed complained of fa- 
tigue, anxiety and depression, 78% of 
flat feet, corns and bunions. 

India reported a very small incidence 
of disease among housewives. Observed 
Dr. Phiroza S. Davar of Bombay: Indian 
women, who walk barefoot or in heelless 
sandals and without garters, suffer few 
foot deformities or varicose veins. They 
wear loose garments, don’t wear girdles, 
and carry bundles on their heads, thereby 
developing good posture and strong backs 
rarely stabbed by lumbar aches. They 
stay supple—and get exercise automati- 
cally—by working in a squatting position. 
And life is so simple, said Dr. Davar, 
that worrisome Western mental problems 
don’t exist. 

Mechanical Servants. What of the 
American housewife? Blessed with labor- 
saving devices in quantities envied by her 


sisters abroad, she suffers least from 
overwork. Yet, commented the U.S. re- 
port, “neurosis is common in the house- 
wife,” though not necessarily any more 
so than the rest of the population. And 
despite all her gadgets, she often com- 
plains of fatigue. 

Why? Dr. Anna Dengel, Philadel- 
phia, founder and superior of the Society 
of Catholic Medical Missionaries, offered 
one answer. Fatigue in the physically 
healthy wife, she believes, springs largely 
from dissatisfaction caused by failure to 
recognize her own importance. Her pre- 
scription: a better mental attitude. “The 
housewife must realize she is more round- 
ed than a man, who specializes in his 
work. She is a combination of guide, 
cook, interior decorator, nurse and finan- 
cial expert, the queen and guardian of 
her home.” 


Calling ‘Doctor’ MacLeod 


Ordinarily a high school graduate 
can expect eight years’ training before 
he becomes a full-fledged doctor. But 
William R. MacLeod bridged the gap too 
fast. In 1945 he stepped from the U.S. 
Army into an internship in Brooklyn, 
where he delivered 475 babies. Carried 
by good references from one hospital to 
another, he reached his eighth at Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y. Abruptly, last fortnight the 
37-year-old senior resident physician quit 
and went to work in the fingerprint office 
at Westchester County Penitentiary. 

The reason: a one-year sentence on 
his plea of guilty to practicing medicine 
illegally. MacLeod hadn’t blundered med- 
ically; his false credentials came to light 
because he’d missed a payment on his 
car. Although his sole preparation had 
been industrious study of textbooks while 
a Medical Corps private, state police by 
last week had uncovered no complaints 
about his work. 

Not in the least inclined to com- 
plain, for example, was Israel H. Gold- 
berg, a former patient. He donated a tele- 
vision set to McCook Hospital, Hartford, 
Conn., where the “doctor” once worked. 
MacLeod, Goldberg explained, had saved 
his life when he was seriously burned. 





India Information Services 


. . « the Indian housewife, if Westerners aren’t too civilized. (SEE: Queen) 
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You gah the benelit—without ever going To class | 


C ‘Look in" on three typical classes in a college of, pharmacy _) 





1 Organic Chemistry: Training in this science gives 
the pharmacy student basic knowledge of a wide variety 
of organic compounds, ranging from simple ones such 
as acetic acid, to complex ones such as the antibiotics. 
Special emphasis is placed on the composition and 
structure of organic compounds entering into pharma- 
ceutical preparations. 





3 Dispensing Pharmacy: In this course the 
student begins to apply his knowledge of the 
allied sciences to the compounding of prescrip- 
tions. Thus, essential skills and techniques are 
mastered for use in the actual practice of pharmacy. 


COPYRIGHT 1950—PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 








2 Pharmacology: This course concerns the actions 
and effects of drugs, with particular reference to their 
use in the treatment of disease. The student acquires 
an intimate knowledge of hundreds of different drugs 
and drug products. 


There are classes in many more subjects—Phys- 
iology, Bacteriology, Mathematics, Toxicology, 
to name a few. And after graduation, the phar- 
macist must pass rigid State Board examinations 
to become qualified by law to serve you. 


In fact, your pharmacist’s education never ends. 
Through his membership in professional organiza- 
tions and by reading the publications which reach 
him regularly, he keeps abreast of the constant 
improvements in pharmaceutical products and 
practices, 


When he compounds the medicines your physi- 
cian prescribes, the pharmacist’s professional 
knowledge and technical skill are as much a part 
of the prescription as are any of its ingredients. 


Get better acquainted with. your pharmacist— 
he’s a man you can rely on. 


One of a series of advertisements designed to help you know your pharmacist better 


Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines prescribed by physicians 


and dispensed by pharmacists. Since 1866 the company has been engaged 
PA re 4 , DAV | 5 & Ce continuously in a broad, active program of research, keeping pace with 





Research and Manufacturing Laboratories, Detroit 32, Michigan 


the constant changes and progress in medicine and surgery. Among the 
more than 1400 products bearing the world-famous Parke-Davis label are 
Antibiotics, Antiseptics, Biologicals, Chemotherapeutic Agents, Endocrines, 


Pharmaceutical Preparations, Surgical Dressings, and Vitamin Products. 
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billion or more a year from taxpayers even if the defense budget stays 
as low as $30 billion. Personal income taxes, excise rates, corpora— 
tion and excess profits taxes could reach knockout proportions if 
spending goes far beyond the estimate. 


eee eee 


CONCEIVABLY THE BURDEN COULD BE PILED SO HIGH the economy would collapse. This 
might give the Fair Deal's extremists a chance to pick up the pieces 
of the Free Enterprise system and revamp them in accord with their 


own idea of a planned economy. 


SOUNDLY CONSERVATIVE ECONOMISTS have pointed out that the new pay-as-you-go en-— 
thusiasm—after years of reckless deficit spending—must be tempered 
by a judicious appraisal of what the economy can stand. 


CUTTING $6 BILLION IN NONESSENTIAL GOVERNMENT SPENDING would eliminate need for 
some new taxes, and patriotic citizens like John K. Langum, vice 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, are demanding it. 
But Langum, and others like him, are voices in the wilderness. Such 
cuts would upset vote-getting schemes of Congressional tax-tax and 
spend-spend pork-barrel stalwarts. 


to it. It's a healthy sign but not too significant, because huge 
funds in the Treasury are being obligated by letters of intent and 
contracts for defense purposes. 





likely. Planners hope to keep the output of consumer goods above 
World War II levels and thus stop public grumbling. 


used to stop all installment selling. The feeling in some quarters 
is: If there are enough goods so everyone able to pay cash gets what 
he wants, dissatisfaction will be minimized. 


watching. Such a move could be another dangerous sock at the American 
system, which to a great extent depends on installment purchases. 


the shortage list. Prudent men who would like to buy stocks now as an 
inflation hedge remember past events. Under conditions similar to 
today's (restriction on civilian goods, contracting consumer credit, 
possibility of all-out war), booming bull markets on at least five 
notable occasions have gone into a tailspin. 


VICE PRESIDENT W. A. (BILL) BLEES of the Crosley Division (Avco Manufacturing 
Corp., Cincinnati) predicts that television is headed for the No. l 
spot in American industry. He thinks auto sales may be dented because 
people will stay home to watch their sets. 


SALES MANAGER E. S. THOMPSON of General Electric Co.'s gas turbine divisions 
forecasts nonstop commercial flights from Chicago to London with heavy 
pay loads. The company's new turbosupercharger enables engines to 
"breathe" in the rarefied air of high altitudes, steps up power and 
makes phenomenal fuel savings when used with modern piston—powered en- 
gines. 
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Prevent F/RE 


Save Lives 
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OCTOBER 8 to 14 







An Advertisement Sponsored by 
The Stock Fire Insurance Companies, Their Agents and Brokers, 
Through The National Board of Fire Underwriters 

85 John St., New Yo.k 7, N. Y. 


PREVENTION WEEK 


Fire takes over 10,000 lives 
every year. Most of these tragic 
deaths are needless. Careless- 
ness and ignorance too often 
are responsible. Do your part 
... help to make every week 
Fire Prevention Week. 


a, 
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Business 





The Brief Case 


Harry M. Moses, 53, a boyhood 
friend of United Mine Workers chief 
John L. Lewis, became the first president 
of the Bituminous Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation—formed to negotiate with Lewis. 

American Federation of Labor, 
which set out last year to boost its mem- 
bership by 1 million (to 8.2 million), lost 
100,000 members instead. 

B.F. Goodrich Co., in a move rem- 
iniscent of World War II days, reopened 
an Akron plant, idle since 1948, to re- 
claim old rubber. 

General Motors Corp. disclosed 
the king-size taxes of a king-size com- 
pany: $444.4 million in 1949. 


More Lamb (Later) ... 


Gloomy wool men groused at the 
National Wool ‘Growers Association’s 
Denver meeting in 1948. There was a 
200% increase in their market and they 
couldn’t do anything about it for lack of 
sheep. How could they get more? 

Garvey L. Haydon, briskly buoyant 
head of Armour & Co.’s lamb division, 
remembered pessimistic reports from 
New Zealand. Sheepmen had tried to get 
a summer lambing by hormone treatment 
of sheep that lambed the previous winter. 

“But,” Haydon explained to his 
superiors when he returned to the Chi- 
cago stockyards, “those New Zealand 
experiments did succeed in a few cases. 
Let’s try it on our own.” Armour’s chief 
research man, Victor Conquest, backed 
Haydon’s appeal. The company financed 
new experiments—varying the amount of 
hormone and changing the timing—by 
Frank X. Gassner, professor of endocrin- 
ology at the Colorado A. & M. experi- 
ment station, Fort Collins. 

June in January. Last week Hay- 
don announced spectacular results: More 
than 100 ewes which lambed last winter 
had produced second lambs this summer. 

The hormone (gonadotropin) is in- 
jected beneath the skin in the fold be- 
tween foreleg and body. The ewe 
responds with all symptoms of a normal 
mating season in five to seven days. Cost 
of the treatment in volume: less than 25¢. 

Bonus. Since twin and triplet lambs 
are born frequently, a sheepman usually 
counts on 125 spring lambs from 100 
ewes. The Armour test indicated that 
100 ewes can also produce 65 to 85 fall 
lambs. Expected consequences: 

e@ @ Fall lamb may become a regular 
feature in the market as well as the 
prized spring lamb. 

e @ The 65 to 85 extra lambs per 
100 ewes, at a profit of about $18 per 
lamb, would add $1,000 to $1,500 a year 
income from the 100-ewe flock. 

@ @ General adoption of the tech- 
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. Fabian Bachrach 
Victor Conquest. He backed hormone 
experiments; instead of one lamb... 


nique will provide more lamb for food 
and more wool for textiles. 

This promise of eventual improve- 
ment in the wool supply came at a time 
of acute shortage. Wool prices in 
Australia and South Africa had jumped 
40% to 50%. In the U.S. market futures 
had risen the permitted limit—10¢ a day. 
American Woolen Co. had hiked its 
prices five times since June 1. Further 
price boosts of 5% to 15% for wool 
apparel were probable by spring. 

Two-Thirds Short. With the war- 
time 3.5 billion-pound stockpile of wool 
almost exhausted and millions of new 
uniforms in prospect, the U.S. would 
soon resume stockpiling. Its sheep pop- 
ulation had dropped from 1942’s 55 mil- 
lion peak to 31 million; the country was 
producing only a third of the wool it 
uses. 

Though the sheep count and the 
wool clip might some day be stepped up 


as a result of the Armour research, it 
couldn’t help in the present wool emer- 
gency. The possible solution of the crisis 
—increased use of synthetic fibers— 
brought no cheer to sheepmen. They 
wondered if a good substitute might do 
to wool what nylon had done to silk. 


..- More Pork (Today) 


The American Meat Institute keeps 
a sharp eye on the number of meat ani- 
mals ready for market and on the appe- 
tites of consumers. It knows that the 
average citizen spends 5% to 6% of his 
income (after taxes) for meat. When he 
makes more money his spending for meat 
goes up, remaining in about the same 
proportion. 

Last week AMI reported that lush 
wages were creating a shortage of porter- 
house and tenderloin steaks and center- 
cut pork chops. As AMI sees it, a con- 
structive way to control soaring prices 
of choice cuts would be to “rally round 
the round steak, hand out hamburgers 
and ladle up the stew.” 

Other steps would be Government 
encouragement of increased livestock 
production by better breeding and feed- 
ing, storing more silage, planning two 
pig crops a year and cutting the number 
of calves slaughtered. (The calves can 
eat more corn, grass and silage and thus 
yield more meat when they go to market.) 

Bright Outlook. This would be in- 
surance against a meat shortage later 
on. Apart from the choicest cuts, AMI 
today sees no shortage in the near future. 
This year, with over 1.4 million men in 
uniform, Government purchases have 
amounted to less than 2% of the total 
meat supply. But AMI concludes: 

“Even if the U.S. should have as 
many as 5,000,000 men under arms by 
the end of 1951 [an unlikely possibility | 
there will be enough meat to furnish 143 
pounds a year to every man, woman and 
child in the country. This would be only 





Armour & Co. 


...a@ year, this ewe had the two held by Garvey Haydon. (SEE: More Lamb) 
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If you remember “Gulliver’s Travels”, you'll recall 
that the Lilliputians were worried and suspicious 
about him at first. He was too BIG. 


But when he saved them from invasion by stealing 
the enemy’s fleet and towing it to Lilliput, they 
realized that bigness doesn’t mean badness, after all. 


America is BIG, Too 


America is a big country. American industry is big. 
Many individual companies are big. Yet there are 
“lilliputians” who attack all three . .. on the theory: 
“If it’s big, it must be bad!” 


What’s Bad About Being Big? 


Most of the good things we Americans enjoy have 
come about because of bigness. Because of the bigness 
of our business, the bigness of our agriculture, and 
the bigness of our thinking that has discarded old- 
World ideas and looked for new and better and bigger 
ways of doing things. 


One of the pet ideas of the “lilliputians” is that, if 
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a company gets big, it must do so at the expense of 
small business. Nothing could be further from the 
truth! No big business could exist without the help 
of thousands of small businesses from whom it buys 
and to whom it sells. Small business depends on 
big business the same way. 


Business Has a Good War Record 


Big and small business together did a job to be 
proud of in World War Il. The combination was 
unbeatable. And since then, big business has con- 
tinued to expand—small business to grow rapidly. 
In fact, the U. S. Department of Commerce calls the 
last few years “The Golden Age for Small Business!” 


They’re Still a Good Team 


In peace or war, big and little business work well 
together. Each relies on the other for its raw materials 
. . . for outlets for finished products. Each does a 
specialized job the other one is not geared to do. 
With evil forces at work in the world today, we all 
pray for peace. But, come what may, America can 
always count on American Business . .. big or small! 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK- 
A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 
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it’s BERGER-Built! The all-new Berger “5000 Series” 
Steel Office Desk is one of many products of Republic's 
Berger Manufacturing Division. This desk was planned 
for efficiency ... from “eye-comfort top” to spece- 
saving modular design. Berger's other inciude 
modern steel cabinets for the kitchen, steel! lockers, 
steel building products, metal lath, shelving, shop 
equipment and a host of custom-fabricated items, 


Gulliver was a BIG help 
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a bite a week less than estimated con- 
sumption—146 pounds per capita—for 
1950.” 

Nothing for Ivan. AMI explains 
that conditions which caused meat short- 
ages during the last war do not exist to- 
day. Then, billions of pounds of tushonka 
—hunks of pork canned in ~lard—were 
going to Russia. Other heavy demands 
came from Lend-Lease. But today U.S. 
troops in the Far East are getting much 
meat from Australia and New Zealand, 
which have plenty. 

AMI closed its forecast with this 
clincher—during the last three months of 
1950 Americans will be able to buy 20% 
more beef, veal, lamb and pork than in 
the third quarter, with the greatest in- 
crease in pork. Jubilant farmers are 
about to cash in on the biggest pork crop 
ever in peacetime. 


Silent Shipyards 


The United States once gloried in its 
Nantucket whalers and graceful clipper 
ships. In two world wars it built huge 
fleets of cargo vessels and troopships; 
each time, with peace, the merchant 
marine dwindled again. PATHFINDER re- 
ports—on today’s gloomy picture: 

At the Quincy, Mass., yards of Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.’s Shipbuilding Division 
on Sept. 16, foreman electrician Frank 
Capers solemnly pushed a button. The 
triggers holding the 60%-completed S.S. 
Constitution on the ways snapped open. 
Noiselessly, the 683-foot steel hull slid 
over 22 tons of grease into Fore River. 

When completed next spring, the $25 
million giant will displace 26,000 tons 
and carry 1,000 passengers at 224% knots 
in air-conditioned comfort for American 
Export Lines’ New York-France-Italy 
trade. It was the newest addition to the 
nation’s passenger fleet. But would it also 
be the last one for many years? 





Slater. He broke a bottleneck but it 
closed in again after... 
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Six Minus Four. Only six ocean- 
going passenger ships were being built. 
And the Navy last fortnight took over 
four of these (the giant United States 
and three American President liners) for 
conversion to troop transports. 

Before the war, the U.S. had 123 
privately-owned liners with a 37,800-pas- 
senger capacity. Today it has 50 able to 
carry 14,000. Only the Constitution and 
its sister ship, the Independence, are 
postwar built. 

As Maj. General Philip B. Fleming, 
the Under Secretary of Commerce (for 
Transportation), drove away from the 
Constitution’s launching ceremony and 
through the Fore River yard, he thought- 
fully stroked his gray mustache. “Thir- 
teen ways,” he mused, “and nearly all 
empty.” In the ways were but two Navy 
destroyers and one Navy command ship. 

Becalmed. Mighty Bethlehem, 
which in World War II built 1,127 ships 
in its eight yards, was today building 11, 
including three ferryboats. Except for the 
yards de-mothballing World War II ships 
for the Korean lift, U.S. shipbuilding was 
in the doldrums. 

At the World War II peak, private 
shipyards employed 1.7 million men. To- 
day, they employ less than 50,000. Unless 
new orders come in (there was talk last 
week that the Maritime Administration 
might order 50 high-speed cargo ships), 
shipyards will be building only four non- 
military, ocean-going ships of all types at 
the end of 1950. 

Defensewise, the mothball fleet of 
2,000 laid-up World War II ships was 
reassuring. Or was it? More than 75% 
were slow (10-knot) Liberty ships, al- 
ready outmoded for modern war. Even 
faster Victories were ill-adapted for 
troops; they carry 1,500, compared with 
5,000 for the Constitution, if converted 
for war. 

Ships for War. Three years ago, 
John L. Sullivan, the Secretary of the 
Navy, warned that if the U.S. seized all 
the troop transports and passenger ships 
available, it would have only half the 
troop-lift needed for another major war. 
At the same time the President’s Advisory 
Committee on the Merchant Marine 
warned that the nation must have 47 new 
passenger vessels for safety. 

It wouldn’t have gotten even six ex- 
cept for the persistence of John E. Slater, 
59-year-old president of American Ex- 
port. When the war ended, A.E. and other 
lines wanted new ships. But they knew 
that to build them and break even they 
must get as much as possible of the maxi- 
mum 50% construction subsidy provided 
by the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

The Maritime Commission insisted 
first upon facts proving that the dif- 
ference between foreign and U.S. costs 
justified such a subsidy. The State De- 
partment, more interested in building up 
destitute Europe’s shipping than our own, 
wouldn’t or couldn’t get the figures. 

This was just the kind of problem 
Yankee John Slater liked. He pressed his 
own figures on anyone who would listen— 
the Maritime Commission, minor bureau- 
crats, Congressional committees. Some 
postwar statistics couldn’t be ‘denied. 


(Alcoa built an ore carrier in England 
for $1.7 million. Lowest bid here was $3.5 
million.) Finally, the commission gave 
in, agreed to a 45% subsidy. 

They Want Ships. To keep yards 
alive today, the Government must build 
new ships or provide additional subsidies, 
similar to those in the operators’ Long 
Range Shipping Program. 

The LRSP provides for faster depre- 
ciation allowances, and other cost-saving 
concessions. The merchant marine sub- 
committees of both houses of Congress 
have approved it. So have General Flem- 
ing and Presidential adviser John R. 
Steelman. But this time, the bottleneck 
is President Truman himself. 

Ship owners last week sputtered an- 
grily that they couldn’t understand why, 
in time of national emergency, the Presi- 
dent should feel so stingy about the de- 
fense-vital merchant marine, yet so liberal 
about politically advantageous farm sub- 
sidies. Postwar shipbuilding subsidies 
have amounted to only $19.5 million—less 
than the Government will spend this year 
to support Cheddar cheese. 


New Products 


e @ The-man who finds broken glass 
among his toilet articles after a jouncing 
journey gets a break himself with a new 
transparent plastic case (John Hudson 
Moore, Inc., 663 Fifth Ave., New York 
City). It carries flat, nonbreakable bottles 
of shaving lotion, cologne and deodorant. 

e @ The production rate of a run- 
ning machine can be checked quickly 
with a plastic slide rule (R. G. Bock 
Engineers, 1951 Irving Park Rd., Chi- 
cago) which interprets output in opera- 
tors’ wages. 

ee An ambidextrous 


snow plow, 


marketed by Sensation Mower Inc. of 
Ralston, Neb., scoops a 16-inch path and 
blows the snow 20 to 40 feet away. 
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. » - American Export’s S.S. Constitution 
was launched. (SEE: Shipyards) 
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Styles in Maternity 


Last week a photographer, taking 
pictures of Frank Lerche’s new collec- 
tion of captivatingly dressed little manne- 
quins said: “Why, my wife could have 
worn any one of these costumes before 
the baby came!” 

“Of course,” said Lerche, “they’re 
all maternity models.” 

Early this past summer the three 
Frankfurt sisters of Dallas, Tex., creators 
of Page Boy maternity clothes, had sent 
out word to New York designers and ar- 
tists that they were in the market for a 
set of mannequins to trace maternity 
styles down through the ages. At first 
nobody responded. It looked like a pretty 
drab assignment. Then Frank Lerche, 
who had graduated in June from the Par- 
sons School of Design, accepted the com- 
mission. 


Naturally Frank, at 21, didn’t know 


much about the history of maternity fash- 
ions. But neither did anyone else, he dis- 
covered. So he dug into research. He 
discovered that many of the world’s best 
loved fashions had been born, along with 
babies, as maternity costumes. 

Wigs to Match. He bought a dozen 
24-inch mannequins. He washed off what 
he calls “their Hollywood mouths” and 
redid their faces. He made and dyed wigs 
so that each miniature lady would have 
a hair style suited to her period in his- 
tory. Then with his own squarish mascu- 
line hands, he cut out the costumes and 
sewed them up—even to the tiny hats. 

He wasn’t, by hundreds of years, the 
first man to concern himself with ma- 
ternity styles. Back in the middle ages 
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Charles le Bel, King of France, was wor- 
ried because hundreds of years of war had 
depleted the population. He decided to 
encourage childbearing by devising a 
dress that would make all women look 
pregnant. That explains the round-as-a- 
ball look of the red velvet hip-length 
bodice the 14th century mannequin wears 
over her voluminously draped crimson 
and gold brocade skirt (see picture). 

Ladies of the Renaissance, it seems, 
were as eager as today’s women to get 
about during pregnancy and to look 
smart, too. So there appeared the dress 
with the long flowing back line and a 
graceful drape up over the stomach in 
the front. The 15th century mannequin 
wears it in deep teal blue over a white 
and silver underskirt that matches her 
tall, peaked “hennin” headdress. 

Stage Baby. The theater, too, con- 
tributed to maternity fashions. In 1703 
the French actress, Mademoiselle Dan- 


court, playing a pregnant princess in 
L’ Andrienne, wore a dress that has come 
into fashion recently as a negligee, the 
pegnoir. In those days women adopted it 
first as a maternity dress, then for gen- 
eral wear. 

The vogue for enlarged crinolines 
began when Empress Eugenie of France 
was awaiting the birth of the Prince Im- 
perial. She puffed out her skirts to “con- 
ceal her condition.” The court and later 
the world followed suit. 

With Windows. Today’s slim skirts 
preclude swathing the figure in vast folds. 
But modern designers have worked out 
ingenious ways of making garments ex- 
pandable. One of these is the cut-out 
“window” that, in 1939, put the Frankfurt 


sisters into big business. Elsie invented it 
because her sister, Edna, who was ex- 
pecting a baby “looked so horrible I 
had to do something about it.” She 
snipped a deep U out of the front of 
the skirt, attached an expandable strap 
from the waist to the bottom of the U 
and covered all with a straight hanging 
jacket. This appears on one of the manne- 
quins. Another one wears this fall’s gray 
jacket over a black dress with a gray, 
attention-getting yoke. One Page Boy 
suit has a zipper that can be locked at 
any point. It’s placed horizontally across 
the belt of the skirt. 

The 12 mannequins were displayed 
last week in the window of Lord & Tay- 
lor, New York. This week they start on 
a nation-wide tour of stores. 


Electric Improvements 


A look last week into the electrical 
world revealed several new products and 
improvements on old ones: 

e eA new attachment for Lewyt 
tank-type vacuum cleaners is a rug noz- 
zle with revolving brush. It can also be 
used, unattached, as an ordinary carpet 
sweeper for picking up crumbs and sur- 
face dirt. When attached to the vacuum 





Pathfinder—Acme 


Stork clothes. Mannequins show what women wore in Middle Ages, 15th century, 19th century and last week. (SEE: Maternity) 


cleaner for more thorough cleaning, it’s 
emptied by the machine’s suction. 

e@ @ An accessory offered with 1951 
Crosley ranges is a revolving barbecue 
that cooks meat, fish or fowl on a spit. 
It can be clamped into any full-sized 
Crosley range oven, is easily disassem- 
bled and stored in one of the range draw- 
ers. For its 1951 freezers (custom mod- 
els) the company offers an automatic ice 
cream freezer with paddle-type mixer. 
The freezer-within-a-freezer produces a 
half gallon of ice cream in 30 to 45 min- 
utes, stops when the ice cream is frozen. 

e @ Another electric ice cream mix- 
er, for use in refrigerators, is made by 
the Louisville Electric Manufacturing Co. 
It fits into the freeze compartment, is 
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COLEMAN’S GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY SPECIALS 






Coleman FLOOR FURNACE 
for Oil, Gas, LP-gas © 


Fits in the floor, takes no living 
space, no basement needed. Draws 
cold air off floors, heats and circu- 
lates it to cold corners and hard- 
to-heat places. Heats up to four 
rooms. Flat register models and 
dual wall models that fit under the 
wall between rooms. 








Coleman super-performance 
OIL HEATERS 


A brand new glamour line of Golden 
Anniversary models, beautifully styled with 
exclusive features including Automatic Fuel- 
Air Control that saves up to 25% on fuel. 
A model for every purpose, one for every 
purse from $29.95 up. 





Whatever your heating needs — you'll find 
Coleman’s great new Golden Anniversary Heating 
Appliances just the thing to give abundant, healthful 
warmth and constant comfort. A Coleman is engi- 
neered to give warmer floors and a warmer low “living 
zone”’ where you live and work and children play. With 
Coleman’s distinctive styling, exclusive operating fea- 
tures and low-cost operation, you’ll always be glad you 
bought a Coleman. Send coupon. 


THE COLEMAN COMPANY, INC., WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
OCTOBER 4, 1950 






Coleman GAS WALL HEATERS 


Fits in wall between studs. Extends only 
3%” into room. Uses no living space. A 
complete heating unit that circulates warm 
air for fresh, all-over comfort. Single wall 
model for one room, dual wall model for two. 


Comfort costs so little with a 
AMERICA’S LEADER 


Coleman WATER HEATER 
for Oil, Gas, LP-gas 


All the hot water you want — any time, day or 
night! No on and off periods. Automatic, clean, 
silent, dependable. 20- to 45-gallon capacities. 
Coleman engineering assures low-cost operation. 





The Coleman Company, Inc. 
Dept. P-701-1, Wichita 1, Kansas 


Without obligation, send me literature on the following: 





(0 Floor Furnaces [) Oil [] Gas [) LP-gas 0 Ol! Heaters 
(C0 Gas Wall Heater (0 Water Heaters (] Oi] [] Gas 0) LP-gas 
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Every _ Style of 


Poll Parrot 






Shoes is Pre-Tested 


by Real Boys 


* 
and Girls? 
oD EXYV 
PBC S 
¢ : Lao, nx 
D T/ |) Mes 5 
PORK 
S ies 
For 21 years, real boys and 









Kl. Gee girls have pre-tested every 

+ Guaranteed by “\ pattern of Poll-Parrot Shoes 

Se eee ae in actual .wear! So your child 
S$ aoveaniseo THE 





gets such benefits as: lasts cor- 
related to heel heights distribute 
weight evenly —leather where 
it’s needed, retains shape, pro- 
tects foot—room for growing 
feet togrow! See the latest styles 
now at your Poll-Parrot dealer. 


For nearest Poll-Parrot dealer, see 
Classified Phone Directory or write us. 


ALSO STAR * BRAND 
SHOES... AT LOWER PRICES 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND Division of International Shoe Company « ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 












POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess? 


WHERE was the source of knowledge 
that made it possible for the ancients 
to perform miracles? These wise men of the 
past knew the mysteries of life and personal 

. This wisdom is not lost —it is with- 
ah ieiin te Geet It is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe X. M.S. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
SanJose (AMORC) California 















Gorgeous African violets 
grown with PLANTABBS 


You too can have beautiful house plants all 
winter long with lovely green foliage and exquisite 
blooms. Feed Plantabbs to your ferns, geraniums, 
ivy, cacti, African violets — to all indoor plants. 
Get magic results. 

Plantabbs are concentrated, high analysis white 
tablets—a rich, balanced plant food. Plus Vitamin 
B:. Available in 25¢, 50¢, $1 and $3.50 sizes. 







Solid Brass Satin Finish 
Potted Plant Trowel with 
purchase of dollar size 
box at dealers or postpaid 
from Plantabbs Corporation, 
Baltimore (1), Maryland. 
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& WHAT STRANGE | Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat and 
talk in more comfort, just sprinkle alittle 
FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Checks “plate odor” 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any 
drug store. 


CUTS 24 PERFECT 
“FRENCH FRIES” 


IN ONE 
STROKE! 







The first professional type potato food chipper to 
be sold at a popular price! Mrs. Damar’s Jiffy Chip- 
per is simple, sturdy, and extremely easy to use. 
Just insert a whole potato press the handle, and 
presto—24 perfect ‘‘French Fries!’’ It’s wonderful 
for dicing other foods and salads too. Made exclu- 
sively for us in a rust-defying and gleamingly 
plated finish. Easy to clean, absolutely safe. Sold 
poeencmge | by mail. Send no money now—just mail 
coupon. On arrival, pay postman only $2.98 plus 
postage charges. Money back in 10 days if not de- 
lighted. Mail coupon NOW. Write for free catalog. 


FPA SED AED SED SED SEND ENED ELD CUED GED SEED GREED GENES QEENED GUND GREED CHEN 


I DAMAR DISTRIBUTING CO., PC-80 H 

| 22 Treat Place, Newark, N. J. 

| Send me Mrs. Damar's Jiffy Chipper. On arrival, I | 
will pay postman $2.98 plus postage charges. My 

l money back if I return it within 10 days. 


RMB. oc co cecvccccocsocese ecccccecs eee cocccccces 


i6ss stained bcceneees Zone.... 
(0 Check here if you enclose $2.98. WE pay all post- 
age charges. Same money-back guarantee. 


| 
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plugged into the nearest outlet. The rub- 
ber cord is thin enough to go under both 
compartment and main doors. Trade- 
named Pioneer, it’s said to fit standard 
refrigerators and to yield about three 
pints of dasher-mixed ice cream. 

e @ The big three manufacturers of 
light bulbs are making smaller 150-watt 
bulbs to fit where 100-watt bulbs fit. 
Previously many fixtures wouldn’t accom- 
modate anything larger than the 100- 
watt size. Now people can get half again 
as much light from the same fixture. 


Ah, June! 


For the first time since November 
1946, the National Office of Vital Statis- 


stics last week reported an increase in 


number of marriage licenses applied for 
in one month as compared to the same 
month the previous year. The month was 
June, when 184,688 licenses were issued 
—0.8% more than in June 1949, 


Blossoms for Christmas 


Amateur horticulturists needn’t stay 
in the dark about how to grow poinsettias 
that will produce flowers and red leaves 
on the dot for Christmas. It’s the flowers 
themselves that have to stay in the dark 
—at least 13 hours a day, according to 
new findings of three U.S. Department 
of Agriculture scientists. 

Dr. M. W. Parker, Dr. H. A. Borth- 
wick and Laura E. Rappleye claim that 
potted poinsettias will bloom on sched- 
ule if (1) cuttings are started between 
Oct. 1 and 10, and if (2) they get 14 to 
16 hours of uninterrupted darkness every 
day. Their experiments showed bloom- 
ing can be greatly slowed by giving poin- 
settias less than 13 hours of dark and 
speeded up by giving them 16. Total 
darkness is important, and the period 
should not be interrupted. If, in the mid- 
dle of the 16-hour dark period, a plant, 
in the early bud stage, is exposed for an 
hour every day to only a half foot-candle 
of light (near-darkness), it won’t flower 
at all. This display of temperament in 
plants is known as photoperiodism. 


Junior Cook Book 


Once not long ago 7-year-old Sarah 
Martin of Pasadena, Cal., stirred up a 
batch of cookies while a visiting home 
economist looked on. When the expert 
began pointing out errors in Sarah’s bak- 
ing methods, the half-pint baker retorted: 
“Well, why don’t you write me a book 
about it? So’s I won’t forget.” 

Last week the book, called Sugar An’ 
Spice And All Things Nice, was written 
and published. The author, who is Mrs. 
Julia Kiene, director of the Westinghouse 
Home Economics Institute and Sarah’s 
grandmother, has dedicated it to “my 
granddaughters and grandsons [eight in 
addition to Sarah] and all little ladies 
and young gentlemen who would like to 
learn more about the art of fine cooking.” 

No Puppy-Dog Tails. Mrs. Kiene, 
in her amusingly illustrated book, tells 
how to make more than 20 different 
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By the book. Gary Casey, 10, of Wind- 


sor Locks, Conn., kitchen-tested his 


things. For example: corn bread, sugar 
cookies, oatmeal peach betty, pork chop 
casserole, and even breakfast in bed for 
mother. Her recipes are slyly loaded with 
education about nutrition, thrift, time- 
saving and cleanliness. “Once I didn’t 
like carrots either,” the author confides, 
“but cooked this way [the ‘healthful 
way —in only 14% cup of water and with 
a lid] they are about my favorite vege- 
table.” She won't let any boy or girl 
start cooking without a promise: “You 
will never, never start cooking until you 
have first washed your hands.” 

At the end of her recipe for inexpen- 
sive layer cake, the expert invites com- 
ments. “Why not drop me a note,” she 
says, “and tell me how your cake turned 
out? My address is Mrs. Julia Kiene, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Mansfield, 
Ohio.” That is also the address to write 
to get the book. It costs 25¢. 





- .. grandmother’s new Sugar an’ Spice 
recipes. (SEE: Junior Cookbook) 
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prize- 
winning 


cooks! 


H ” 
“Easier to use,” says 
Mrs. Wm. A. Johnson, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., State Fair 
Contest winner. “With New 
Improved Fleischmann’s 
there’s no time wasted, no 
special directions to follow. 
It’s the easiest yeast ever 
and the fastest, too.” 


“Dissolves faster,” 


says Miss Marie Dickman, 
Penrose, Colo., 1949 State 
4-H Champion in food. “No 
other yeast can beat it for 
speedy dissolving. You just 
combine it with water, and 
stir it well. It’s ready to use 
in half the time.” 





s ” 
“Rises faster,” ..,s 
Mrs. Melvin B. Felpel, Eph- 
rata, Pa., 1950 first-prize 
winner at the Pennsylvania 
Farm Show. ‘‘This new 
Fleischmann’s is the finest 
yeast I know! It rises so 
much faster and gives me 
better results than ever,” 


Yes — America’s foremost cooking experts agree—no other yeast 
can beat New Improved Fleischmann’s for speed . . . for conven- 
ience! It stays active for months when kept cool and dry. It will 
stay active even longer if you keep it in the refrigerator. When 
you bake at home, use New Improved Fleischmann’s Dry Yeast. 


AMERICA'S PRIZE-WINNING COOKS 
PREFER FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
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It’s right in front of your eyes 


» +» yet “Your Unseen Friend’ remains unseen 


Look closely at these smartly-styled 
glasses. Look as long, as hard as you 
please ...and you won’t see the Nickel 
they contain. 


It’s right before your eyes, too... in 
the frames (mountings, some people call 
them ). But you don’t see this Nickel. You 
see the precious metal that surrounds it— 
gold, in this case. 

But take these glasses in your hand... 
watch them in use... and, though you 
don’t see the Nickel, you do see what 
it does. 


See how strong but light the frames 
are... 
See how they hold their shape, once 
properly fitted... 

See how beautifully they stand up un- 
der long wear, never rusting, never cor- 
roding, never becoming unsightly... 


Mostly, this is due to Nickel, “Your 
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Unseen Friend.” That helps explain why 
Nickel is frequently added to other met- 
als. It shows you some of the advantages 
Nickel gives other metals. Advantages 
that make these metals more useful to 
you ... advantages that would be lacking 
without Nickel ...advantages that are out 
of all proportion to the small percentage 
of Nickel used! 


* * 


Because of these advantages, Nickel. 


has a well-recognized place in conserving 
eyesight throughout the profession. 


It’s used in practically all professional 
equipment — diagnostic instruments, ex- 
amining instruments, sterilizers. It’s the 
“backbone” of most glasses. It’s the opti- 
cal manufacturer’s “Unseen Friend” in 
many different ways. 


Wherever you look... business, indus- 
try, your own home... Nickel is usually 


_ tells, in word and picture, 





“Nothing you buy gives you so much, yet costs you so little, as eye care.” 


right in front of your eyes. It serves un- 
obtrusively, yet dependably. That’s why 
Nickel is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 





The Romance of Nickel 


is the name of a booklet that 


the story of- Nickel, and 
how Nickel is used to make 
life easier and more 
pleasant. It tells many 
little-known facts that : 
make interesting conver- —— 
sation. You'll really enjoy reading it. For a free 
copy, write The International Nickel Co. Inc., 
Dept. 372z, New York 5, New York. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


dat, Nickel 


© 1960,T.1.N.Co. ...Your Unseen Friend 
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Lulled Gulls 


For years the seagulls of St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., depended on the city’s shrimp- 
ing fleet for food—snatching up shrimp 
heads and other refuse tossed overboard 
as the boats returned to port. 

Disaster struck the gulls last spring 
after the fleet moved to new and better 
fishing grounds near Key West. The be- 
wildered gulls starved by thousands on 
the beach. Survivors relearned only just 
in time how to forage for themselves. 

Last week, this hard-learned lesson 
of independence seemed on the verge of 
being forgotten again. The fleet was back 
—and so were the free meals. Gulls in 
great clouds once more were taking up 
the easy life of living on somebody else’s 
handouts. 


Too Dear 


Why don’t states with too many deer 
trap them and put them elsewhere? 
Texas last week answered that perennial 
sportsmen’s query. It’s too expensive. 
Cost of removing 885 deer from one over- 
populated area was $25.56 per deer. Re- 
moving 271 from another area jumped 
the figure to a whopping $43.71 each. 


Crops in the Woods 


Under the Great Wall of China once 
stood a prosperous city. The grassy slopes 
nearby were dotted with hamlets and 
fields of grain. Now only ruin remains. 

“I stood on the Great Wall,” de- 
clared J. Russell Smith, emeritus pro- 
fessor of economic geography at Colum- 
bia University. “The slope below was 
cut with gullies, some of which were 50 
feet deep. . . . The whole valley, once 
good farm land, had become a desert of 
sand and gravel. Its sole harvest now is 
dust. 

Why? The reason, says Smith, is the 
plow—and man’s insistence on using it to 
grow grain crops on hillsides. The resi- 
dents of the Chinese city cut down the 
trees to make fields. They plowed the 
steep sides to plant small grains. Then 
came the rains, to wash off the topsoil 
until nothing was left but rock and clay 
—and the gullies. Nothing could live 
there—plants, animals or man. 

Wasteful Americans. The same 
cycle has denuded vast areas in Syria, 
Greece, Italy, Latin America and the 
United States, where the swiftness of the 
ruin leads Smith to comment that “the 
American is the most destructive animal 
that ever trod the earth.” 

Is there any way to stop this erosion, 
which now threatens 350 million of the 
460 million tillable acres in the U.S.? 
Smith thinks so and tells how in his new 
book, Tree Crops: A Permanent Agricul- 
ture (Devin-Adair; New York: $6). His 
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plan is simple: Leave the agriculture of 
the plow and tilled crops to the flatlands. 
On the hillsides, plant crop-bearing trees 
which are nature’s plants for such areas 
anyway. They will protect the topsoil, 
prevent floods and, finally, produce more 
food per acre on that kind of ground 
than will corn or other grains. 

Fodder’ Forests. Crop-bearing 
trees, of course, are trees that produce 
chestnuts, acorns, walnuts, mulberries 
and similar fruit. Smith’s idea is not to 
change the American diet by introducing 
such items to everyday fare. He would 
use these trees to provide food for ani- 
mals, which eat about 80% of all the 
food that is produced on U.S. farms and 
for whose meat there is no slackening 
of demand. 

“Once we get a cow-feed crop estab- 
lished,” Smith declares, “. . . we would 
simply convert 30 or 40 million acres of 
our hundred million acres of corn to a 
more profitable and soil-saving crop.” 

For such animal-food producers, 
Smith would explore the U.S. possibili- 
ties of pod- and bean-bearing trees like 
the Hawaiian keawe and the carob of the 
Mediterranean area. He would also popu- 
larize the native honey locust, already 
used to some extent to feed farm stock, 
plant more oaks and chestnuts to pro- 
vide acorns and chestnuts for hogs. 

Such a program, Smith points out, 
would have side benefits. There would 
be dividends in the form of lumber, less 
need for costly flood control programs. 
The farmer would have a permanent 
crop which would grow year after year 
with a minimum of attention. 

Research. Needed first, however, is 
what Smith calls an “Institute of Moun- 
tain Agriculture” to find parent trees 
from which to start crops and to hybridize 
trees to produce better parent varieties. 

“The one original parent Baldwin ap- 
ple was born by chance in a fence cor- 
ner,” Smith points out. “It was propa- 
gated by grafting until there were mil- 
lions of Baldwin apple trees. If this proc- 
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Hungry. Too many free meals mean death when bounty ends. (SEE: Lulled Gulls) 


ess were applied to the best wild trees 
now growing in the world, I am sure the 
hill fields from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia could become more valuable land 
than much of the best nearby farm land.” 


Oxeye Killer 


Growing wild in a million fence rows 
and fields is the hardy native oxeye, 
closely resembling the sunflower but 
long regarded as useless. 

Last week, however, there were signs 
that the oxeye may soon become a highly 
important plant. For decades the U.S. 
has imported pyrethrum from Japan and: 
Africa to make insecticides. Now the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s experimen- 
tal station at Beltsville, Md., has isolated 
from the oxeye a poison having 2% times 
pyrethrum’s fatal kick to flies and greater 
knock-down power than DDT. 

Deadly Roots. Tip off that the pret- 
ty American flower might produce this 
deadly substance came from Mexico, 
where powdered oxeye roots have been a 
common household antidote for flies and 
other insects. Beltsville scientists ex- 
tracted the poison from the Mexican 
plant in 1943-44, then turned to the 
three varieties of U.S. oxeye which grow 
everywhere except in Pacific coast states. 

Early this year, Beltsville’s Dr. Mar- 
tin Jacobson found that American oxeyes 
could match their Mexican cousins in 
fly-killing power. He calls the poison 
“scabrin” after heliopsis scabra, Latin 
name for one of the American varieties. 

Currently, insecticide companies are 
camping at the door of Dr. Jacobson’s 
laboratory awaiting results of further 
tests. 

If scabrin lives up to expectations, 
a new and better poison will relieve 
American dependence (especially in war) 
on foreign pyrethrum. Another plant will 
lose the name of weed and prove again 
that almost anything that grows may be 
useful if someone will take the trouble to 
find out how. 
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Radio-TV 


Stations on Trial 


In mid-March 1948, James Roosevelt, 
chairman of California Democratic Com- 
mittee, heard what he thought was a hot 
political tip. Employes of Los Angeles 
radio station KMPC were complaining 
that owner George A. Richards had 
ordered news broadcasts slanted against 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 

Roosevelt wrote at once to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission urging 
an investigation. The same month, the 
FCC ordered an inquiry into the “fitness” 
of Richards to operate not only KMPC 
but also his Detroit station, the powerful 
WJR, and his Cleveland outlet, WGAR. 

Last week the FCC hearing, which 
began five months ago, neared a climax. 
Although 23 witnesses had testified to 
Richards’ anti-New Deal views and state- 
ments he had made to his newscasters, 
there was no clear picture that the news 
had been actually slanted. 

Straight News. Beginning Sept. 5, 
Richards got his day in court. A parade 
of witnesses, including Los Angeles 
Mayor Fletcher Bowron and other civic 
leaders, testified they had never heard a 
biased or prejudiced newscast over 
KMPC. Bowron said his own public in- 
formation talks over KMPC were discon- 
tinued because the station regarded them 
as political. 

Whatever Richards’ views might be 
—and there was no denial that he was 
decisively anti-Roosevelt and anti-New 
Deal—the question ultimately narrowed 
down to one point: Did these views 
operate against the public interest in 
the conduct of Richards’ stations? 

The People’s Verdict. Last week 
FCC chief counsel Benedict P. Cottone 
angrily accused FCC examiner J. D. 
Cunningham of taking up too much time 
hearing the views of KMPC listeners and 
character witnesses for Richards. Cun- 
ningham replied tersely: “These three 
stations are on trial for their lives. 
KMPC, like the other two, belong to the 
people, not Mr. Richards. He merely 
holds the license. The Commission wants 
to know what [the people] think.” 





Color Coming Up 


U.S. telefans can look forward to 
color television within a year—possibly 
in six months. 

In giving a qualified okay to the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s color 
method as the best, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission did not com- 
pletely close the door on other systems. 
But delegates attending the convention of 
the Radio-Television Manufacturers As- 
sociation in New York last week thought 
they heard the lock click. That made 
most of them gloomy. In the lobby of the 
Ritz-Carlton, where the delegates circu- 
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Richards. In Los Angeles the battle is 
over his “fitness.” (SEE: On Trial) 


lated, the pall was so thick a stranger 
would have thought television was dying. 

Actually, the manufacturers were 
worried over a simple fact: With war 
shortages developing, they couldn’t meet 
the demand for black-and-white sets, let 
alone tool up for color. 

Or Else. What bothered them most 
was the pressure applied by the FCC’s 
long and complicated decision. It said, 
in essence: 

—Manufacturers must start install- 
ing color adapters on all new black-and- 
white sets by Dec. 5. (These will pick up 
conventional telecasts and_ black-and- 
white images from CBS-style color broad- 
casts, but not color.) 

—If the manufacturers ignore this 
requirement and continue to sell sets 
which will not receive black-and-white 
versions of color without expensive 
changes, the FCC will give the industry 
a definite go-ahead to broadcast CBS- 
system color. This might end all chances 
for the rival color systems, such as those 
of Radio Corporation of America and 
General Electric. 

—However, if the TV makers comply 
and market sets equipped with adapters, 
the FCC will then take one more look— 
not necessarily a long one—at the other 
methods. 

CBS president Frank Stanton hailed 
the stamp of approval given CBS as “a 
tribute to Dr. Peter C. Goldmark and his 
laboratory associates.” 

Reward. It was the genius of Gold- 
mark, only 26 at the time, that made 
possible the first color broadcast in his- 
tory on Aug. 27, 1940. For 10 years Gold- 
mark’s continued color improvements 
were a running story in the press. In 
gratitude for his final achievement, Stan- 
ton made Goldmark a CBS vice presi- 
dent. But his real job would be the same: 


director of Columbia’s engineering, re- 
search and development department. 


Wrong Channels? 


When former FBI agent Theodore 
Kirkpatrick published Red Channels, a 
report on “Communist influence in radio 
and television,” (PATHFINDER, Sept. 20) 
he neglected the important matter of 
carefully checking his facts. 

What might have been, with sound 
research, a valuable weapon against Com- 
munist influence on the air is now itself 
a subject of controversy. For by last 
week some of Red Channels “cases” 
were folding up. Among them: 

ee Gypsy Rose Lee, strip-tease 
artist and star of the new radio show, 
What Makes You Tick?, a psychological 
analysis (ABC, Saturday, 9-9:30 p.m. 
EDT). So detailed and convincing was 
Miss Lee’s rebuttal that ABC president 
Robert E. Kintner ordered her show 
continued. 

ee Ireene Wicker, radio’s “Sing- 
ing Lady,” although dropped by her 
sponsor, made headlines by disproving 
one of the major allegations against her 
—that she had been a member of the 
“Committee for the re-election of Ben- 
jamin J. Davis,” (former Communist 
member of the New York city council). 
Her lawyers obtained’a court order to 
examine some 30,000 names on the nom- 
inating petition for Davis. Miss Wicker’s 
name was not on it. During the war she 
was affiliated with the Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Office; her son Walter was 
killed in action with the Canadian Air 
Force. 

@ @ Hazel Scott, singer-pianist. Like 
Jean Muir, previously fired from The 
Aldrich Family show, she cited her op- 
position to communism, then appealed 
to the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities to clear her. 

Said Kirkpatrick: “No one, not even 
the FBI, has enough information to pass 
judgment on the exact status of all the 
individuals.” 





Wide World 
Gypsy Rose Lee. The charges against 
her fizzled out. (SEE: Channels) 
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Record-Playing Confusion-a Nuisance of the Past! 
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Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Ill. * Over 30 Years of ‘Know-How’ in Radionics® Exclusively * Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 
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SEND THIS COUPON for PROOF! 
| To: Williams Oil-O-Matic Division 
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-O-MATIC DEALER 


Bloomington, Illinois 


Religion 





New Persecutions 


The Communists tightened the 
screws again last week on Christians 
trapped behind the Iron Curtain. 

e @ Reports leaked out of Hungary 
that many of the 9,000 monks and nuns 
expelled from monasteries and convents 
when the Communist government liqui- 
dated 63 Catholic orders had been ar- 
rested on undisclosed. charges. 

e@ @ The Vatican radio charged that 
nuns in Bohemia and Slovakia have been 
herded into “concentration convents.” 
“The nuns,” said the broadcast, “will be 
made to work long hours of hard labor 
and be subjected. to indoctrination 
courses and other humiliations and priva- 
tions.” 

ee In East Germany the Commu- 
nist government outlawed the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses sect, jailed more than 1,500 
unlucky Witnesses. 

e @ As new school terms began, a 
systematic drive was launched in all 
Communist-dominated countries to steep 
the youth in Red dogma. All pre-war 
textbooks have been destroyed and the 
new ones eliminate any reference to re- 
ligion. 

Science of Oppression. The pup- 
pets who jump when Moscow pulls the 
strings got their cue from the Soviet 
Society for Political and Scientific Re- 
search. The society announced it will 
wage a struggle against the church on a 
“scientific basis.” It planned to send 
propagandists to all Soviet republics with 
anti-religious films and pamphlets. 


A Bell for Hinterstoder 
Gen. Mark W. Clark, in Europe to 


study the “combat readiness” of U.S. 
troops abroad, last week took a page 
from John Hersey’s best-seller, A Bell 
for Adano. In Vienna he showed a check 
sent him by Francis Cardinal Spellman 
of New York to buy new church bells 
for the little Austrian village of Hinter- 
stoder. 

Earlier this summer the general had 
written the cardinal, explaining that the 
old bells of Hinterstoder had been confis- 
cated by the Germans during World 
War II. Like the bells of many other 
churches, they were melted up for am- 
munition. 


HST, Bible Scholar 


Few Americans have more Bibles 
than Harry S. Truman (he has “about 
50”) and few quote from them with great- 
er facility. 

He won’t be reading the latest addi- 
tion to his collection—it’s printed in Fin- 
nish. But its presentation last week by 
Finnish Minister K. T. Jutila on behalf 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
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BEST WASHER BUY! 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
OLD RELIABLE 349-E! 


In the market for a washer? Compare 
the quality and performance of 
Fairbanks-Morse electric washers before 
you buy! 

We know you'll get your money’s 
worth when you buy Model 349-E, 
shown here. It has a high wing agita- 
tor for better washing action. Trouble- 
free mechanism that has only 4 moving 
parts. Roomy 8 Ib. tub. White enamel 
finish. Balloon-type wringer, which 
has quiet, long-lasting synchro-mesh 
gears. Tub apron extends to the floor 
— prevents clothes from being soiled 
by mechanism. For full information, 
see your local Fairbanks-Morse dealer 
or, write to Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


® FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


a name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + PUMPS + SCALES 
HOME WATER SERVICE AND HEATING 
EQUIPMENT + RAIL CARS + FARM MACHINERY 





iidlaan the sun & bright 
and the snow right 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Municipal Tourist Bureau, 
M. Louis Paré, Director, 
Quebec City, Canada. 
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Finland showed that the President’s rep- 
utation as a Bible student has spread as 
far as Europe. 

Truman sometimes amazes his callers 
with his ready Biblical quotations. One 
such surprised visitor was Isaac Halevi 
Herzog, chief rabbi of Israel, who alluded 
to Isaiah 2:4 in a discussion of his hopes 
for world peace. 

From Memory. Without turning to 
his Bible, Truman recited: 

“And he shall judge among the na- 
tions, and shall rebuke many people; and 
they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks: nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 

The President seldom misses a 





Wide World 


Biblicist. President Truman and two of 


his 50 Bibles. (SEE: HST) 


chance to stress that only as the U.S. 
has faith in God can it face the future 
with confidence. In a message to the re- 
cent eighth World Baptist Congress in 
Cleveland, the President, himself a Bap- 
tist, emphasized that the nations of the 
world cannot survive materially unless re- 
deemed spiritually. 

Of the many Bibles given to the 
President, the most expensive was a 
$5,000 morocco leather-bound reproduc- 
tion of the original Gutenberg Bible,* 
printed about 1456. The donors: the peo- 
ple of his home town, Independence, Mo. 

Two for the Oath. It was on this 
Bible, opened to the Ten Command- 
ments, that Harry Truman rested his left 
hand while he took his solemn oath of 
office Jan. 20, 1949. (A second Bible was 
opened to the Sermon on the Mount.) 

Truman thinks everyone can get a 
lot of good out of reading the Tenth 
Commandment (Thou shalt not covet 
...), recommends it especially in Wash- 
ington where many men covet othersmen’s 
jobs, their influence, their power. 


*The Library of Congress owns one of the 
three perfect original Gutenberg Bibles, for which 
it paid nearly $400,000. 
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Here's “Y +he new favorite in S 
permanent-type anti-freeze 


i$ DuPont ZEREX 


e ‘‘Zerex’’* is non-evaporating anti-freeze 
. . - one shot in a properly operating 
cooling system gives you winter-long 
protection against freeze-ups. 





e Du Pont has put a chemical rust-inhibi- 
tor in “‘Zerex’”’ to protect your motor 
against rust and corrosion... because it 
stays in solution, it can’t clog radiators. 


e Remember, anti-freeze is a product of 
chemistry. From Du Pont, leader in 
chemical research, you expect the finest 


$950 


A GALLON 


anti-freeze. And you get it in “‘Zerex’’! a. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. Du Pont ‘‘Zerone”’* 


4 iii. THE DEALER WHO DISPLAYS THIS 
Cooling EMBLEM offers you a specio! winter 


System service. Make a date with him early for 
TITEFIITTE onti-freeze and for o thorough cooling 
P system check-up before the anti-freeze 


‘ : * ate. 1. OF 
rush jams his drivewoy. “igs 
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@ When rheumatic pain has you ready to 
scream...quick...reach for Absorbine Jr.! 

This famous soothing liniment comes to 
your rescue fast—goes to work as soon 
as you apply it with two wonderful pain- 
chasing actions: 

It soothes those aching sore spots! And 
it counters the irritation that causes pain 
with a grand, warming effect! 

Keep Absorbine Jr. ready for the next 
time rheumatic pain strikes. $1.25 a long- 
lasting bottle wherever drugs are sold. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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Sports 





Don’t Shoot 


Incredulous New York conservation 
officials, investigating reports of a wild 
moose near Troy, found a 1,000-pound 
bull with 40-inch antlers only 10 miles 
north of the city. They let it roam, broad- 
cast a warning that New York’s first 
moose since 1882 was still protected by 
law, should not be hunted down and shot. 


Genius Available 


Branch Rickey, president of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, is at 68 the only man 
in baseball whom most sports writers call 
a “genius.” 

He has earned the title by, among 
other things: 

e e Founding big league baseball’s 
highly practical farm system, providing 
an unending supply of new players for 
the major teams. 

e e Hiring, against all tradition, the 
first Negro athlete ever to play in modern 
big-time ball (Jackie Robinson, in 1945). 

e @ Winning eight National League 
pennants and four World Series. 

e @ Invariably keeping the experts 
guessing what he is going to do next. 

Double Check. Last week Rickey 
had them guessing again. After a fast 
five-day dicker, he contracted to sell his 
share (25%) of stock in the highly prof- 
itable Dodgers to William Zeckendorf, a 
New York real estate millionaire. The re- 
ported price was itself a measure of 
Rickey’s genius: $1 million—double what 
he is said to have paid for the stock 
eight years ago. 

The guessing centered mainly around 
the man who had engineered the deal by 
bringing Rickey and Zeckendorf together. 
He was John Galbreath, owner of the 
N.L.’s Pittsburgh Pirates. 

Was Rickey going to shift to Pitts- 
burgh? Rickey himself hedged. A Pirate 
spokesman said it was “just possible.” 
About one thing, however, there was no 
guessing at all: The Pirates, down to a 
dismal last place in the pennant race, 
could certainly use a genius. 


Cleveland Brown 


Cleveland sports fans, soured over 
the pennant collapse of the city’s baseball 
Indians, had an admirable substitute for 
their affections last week. The Clevela 
Browns, scourge of the defunct All 
America Conference, were in their first 
season in the National Football League 
and threatening to burn it up. If the 
Browns are not the greatest team ever to 
play pro football, nobody in Cleveland 
could be made to believe it. 

For four years, the Browns won the 
championship of the late AAC, winning 
52 games, tying 3 and losing only 4. They 
were the only champions the AAC ever 





Pathfinder 
Brown. Fundamentals, condition and 
the old college try. (SEE: Cleveland) 


had. They were also, said every Browns’ 
admirer, in every way the equal of the 
best the rival NFL could produce. But for 
the four years of its existence the AAC 
was embroiled in a costly war with the 
NFL. Not until last month, with the 
Brewns in the NFL as a result of a 
league merger, did they get a crack at the 
powerful Philadelphia Eagles, NFL 
champions two years in a row. 

Two Down. The Browns made it 
look like no contest. They passed and ran 
the Eagles (playing without ace ground- 
gainers Steve van Buren and Bosh 
Pritchard) silly, winning 35-10. The next 


Wide World 


Rickey. The Dodgers lose a baseball 
master-mind. (SEE: Genius Available) 
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week, they poured it on the Baltimore 
Colts. The NFL had clasped to its bosom 
an enfant terrible who seemed bent on 
making things as uncomfortable as pos- 
sible for his elders. 

Boss of the Browns and the man who, 
more than any other, is responsible for 
their success, is angular, 42-year-old 
coach Paul E. Brown, who is to pro foot- 
ball what Frank Leahy, of Notre Dame, is 
to college football. Brown, from whom 
the Cleveland Browns derive their nick- 
name, is, like Leahy, a stickler for de- 
tails, a master of organization, a firm but 
soft-spoken disciplinarian, and a man who 
demands from his players a flaming de- 
sire to win. 

In pro ranks, where players presum- 
ably have mastered football’s fundamen- 
tals, Brown opens practice with drills on 
blocking and tackling. Each player keeps 
a notebook of plays, scouting reports, de- 
fenses and other information. Brown’s 
own statistics are so exhaustive they in- 
clude a record of what every man did on 
every play in every game. 

School Spirit. He wants his athletes 
in top condition. Once he fired a player 
arrested in a street brawl. He doesn’t be- 
lieve in fines. “If they haven’t sense 
enough to behave themselves,” he says of 
his men, “I don’t want them on my squad. 
I gave away a tackle to another team 
three years ago. I didn’t trade him. I gave 
him away—for nothing.” On the field he 
insists that each man give each play the 
old “college try.” The result is that the 
Browns, unlike some of their professional 
colleagues, retain at least a shade of the 
amateur’s enthusiasm. And that’s the way 
Brown likes it. 

At 120 pounds, Brown played high 
school football at Massillon, Ohio, trans- 
ferred from Ohio State University to 
Miami (Ohio) University when he real- 
ized his weight might keep him from play- 
ing varsity ball. He began coaching at 
Severn school, near Annapolis, Md., and 
returned to Massillon as football coach in 
1932. In nine years there his teams won 
81 out of 90 games. 

Conspiracy. Whatever the infer- 
ence, opposing high school coaches helped 
get him the head coaching job at Ohio 
State in 1941. Brown produced two win- 
ning OSU seasons and two more at Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station during 
World War II, where his 1945 team beat 
Notre Dame 39-7 for, as of last week, the 
last Irish defeat. Up to this, his 20th year 
of coaching, Brown has a record of 182 
games won, 25 lost and 9 tied. 

Key to the Cleveland Browns’ offense 
is T-quarterback Otto Graham, ex-North- 
western star whose passes are thrown to 
two of football’s fastest ends, Dante La- 
velli and Mac Speedie. But the Browns’ 
ground game works equally well when 
needed, on the running of halfbacks Dub 
Jones and Rex Bumgardner and the con- 
Stant threat of 238-pound fullback 
Marion Motley. Standing now between the 
Browns and another championship are 10 
tough games in the NFL’s American di- 
Vision and, if these are hurdled, a play- 
off game with the eventual winner of the 
eague’s seven-team National division. 
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SHAVING PROBLEM —THE 
REMINGTON 


Twin shaving heads 
with 240 Diamond- 
Honed cutting 
lades on all Con- 
tour models. 


Put an end to all your shaving 


problems with the amazing new 
Remington Contour DeLuxe. It’s 
smooth ...unbelievably easy on 
the face. Faster shaves, just as 
close as you like, with no nicks 
or cuts! A Contour Shave leaves 
even the toughest beard, even the 
tenderest face, smooth and re- 


freshed.’One shave and you'll: 


agree no shaving instrument 
compares with the Remington 
Contour DeLuxe. Try a Contour 





today — at your dealers or at 
any of our 108 shaver branches. 


FIRST IN SALES 
BEST IN PERFORMANCE 


Remington 


Gontout 


ELECTRIC SHAVER 
A proouct oF Mfomeingtor Fareed. 
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ARVIN MODEL 440-T—The perfect personal set—4 tube AC/DC superhet, in a compact, 
In your choice of six colors—Fox Hunt Red, 
Burgundy, Banana Yellow, Willow Green, Sand Bronze, Ivory. Underwriters’ listed. 


smartly styled shatterproof cabinet. 
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Arvin 





@ Velvet Voice Radio 


You can fear the difference! 





14" 


Arvin personal radios 
in your favorite colors! 


RIGHTEN every room in 
your home with the high- 
fashion colors, the Velvet Voice 
tone of Arvin personal radios! 
You'll find exactly the color you 
want for the right accent in living 
room, bedroom, den or kitchen! 
Until you have heard these 
new Arvin Velvet Voice Radios, 





you can’t fully appreciate how 
much has been done to heighten 
radio listening pleasure. Get set 
now, with new Arvins, for a whole 
new season of fine radio shows. 
At better dealers everywhere. 
Arvin Industries, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Indiana. (Formerly Noblitt- 
Sparks Industries, Inc.) 


ARVIN MODEL 450-T 
5-TUBE MASTERPIECE 


COP Gana 


World’s finest 5-tube performance! 
AC/DC, 5 tubes including rectifier. 
Smartest modern styling. In Ivory, 
$21.95. Model 451-T, Sandalwood, Wil- 
low Green or Ebony, edge- 

lighted lucite dial and knobs. $2495 
(All prices subject to change without notice) 


OTHER MODELS $12.95 TO $159.95 


Good News 


Foresight and good luck made 
Charles W. Babonet a rich man. An Aus- 
trian, he came here in 1905, invested his 
savings in oil properties. 

But unlike most rich men, Babonet 
preferred to be alone in his tiny house 
with barred windows. As age and illness 
forced him into a wheelchair, he with- 
drew even more from the world. 

One day he took a piece of butcher’s 
paper, wrote his will and dispatched it 
to his bank. Babonet died last month, and 
last week, when the president of the bank 
personally filed the $500,000 will for pro- 
bate, it was learned how Babonet had dis- 
posed of his fortune. 

His formula was simple: He wanted 
to reward people who had been kind to 
him, and to help others who were in need. 
Thus William O. Tyson, elderly and ail- 
ing, received news in his modest Holly- 
wood home that he and his wife and 
daughter would get $100,000. 

Tyson recalled the only time he had 
met Babonet—30 years ago. He and his 
family picked up an old man by the road- 
side, gave him a ride, chatted pleasantly 
for an hour. To Tyson, it was just a 
casual gesture of good will. To Babonet, 
it was something to remember—and to 
reward. 

Most of Babonet’s other bequests 
were also repayments for probably for- 
gotten kindnesses. To neighbors went 
legacies of $5,000 to $50,000. The rest of 
the estate goes “to the orphans in Los 
Angeles and toward a cancer hospital if 
any is ever built.” 

x & * 

The new booklet, The Effects of 
Atomic Weapons, is well on its way up 
the Government’s own best-seller list. But 
last week observers noted a sign of human 
optimism; Americans are more concerned 
with life than with death. Another Gov- 
ernment publication still outsells the 
atomic book—IJnfant Care. It was first 
issued in 1913. Subsequent editions have 
pushed its total sales to more than 6 
million copies. That record, said the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, probably will 
not be topped. 

* * * 

A Milwaukee high-school boy 
walked into the principal’s office last 
week and asked permission to conduct a 
fund-raising campaign at the school. The 
principal readily agreed. 

One student, 17-year-old Ronald Ur- 
lakis, had not been with his class when 
school opened. He was in a_ hospital, 
paralyzed from the chest down as the re- 
sult of a swimming accident during vaca- 
tion. His classmates knew Ronald faced 
many lonely days on his back, and the 
fund drive was for a television set to help 
him pass the time. 

Smiling honor roll student Ronald 
Urlakis would know that the world could 
still be a friendly place. 
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Leo for Pathfinder 
If I were a minister, after leading 
my congregation in prayer services, I 
would invite them to the rifle range for 
practice in firearms.—Dr. Ellwood C. 
Nance, president, Tampa University. 


When I die, it will be of writing 
checks . . . from some sort of ailment 
growing out of overexercise of the wrist. 
—Ernest Hemingway, novelist. 


Russian propaganda is an engag- 
ing form of propaganda for my people. 
It promises equality. But from the past 
acts of the Soviet, it’s obvious the propa- 
ganda can’t be trusted—and the bulk of 
the Negroes I talk to can see it.—Dr. 
Dorothy B. Ferebee, president, National 
Council of Negro Women. 


There is no ‘why’ to liking America. 
You are free. You can think as you want 
to.—Dorita Konyok, naturalized 28-year- 
old European housewife. 


No one could win World War III 
morally and financially. It would mean 
the economic ruin of the United States 
and of the world. World War I cost us 
$47 billion; World War II cost us $350 
billion. It would cost us $1,000 billion to 
win World War III physically.—Eddie 
Rickenbacker, president, Eastern Air 
Lines. 


I doubt very much that private en- 
terprise as we have known it, could sur- 
vive a long, total war.—Associate Justice 
Robert H. Jackson, U. S. Supreme Court. 


The entire Government seems to be 
like a man who can feel one thing with 
his right hand, another with his left, and 
can see other events before his eyes, but 
has no brain in his head.—Sen. Robert 


A. Taft (R.-Ohio). 
OCTOBER 4, 1950 





Be GUty by Day sean 





(Auroema fephyr 


puts the see in scenery 






e The most talked-about train in the country! 
In just 18 months, over a quarter-million travel-wise 
Americans have chosen it! 


Sy 


FEATHER RIVER CANYON @ Spectacular daylight views—at scenery level! 


Te e Reclining coach seats—standard berths— private rooms. 
fh, ° Daily — Chicago-Denver-Salt Lake City-San Francisco. 
I 9, 

ye _ @ Through sleeping cars daily, New York -San Francisco. 


ah, 


EXTRA COMFORT * EXTRA PLEASURE * NO EXTRA FARE 
Include Southern California via San Francisco + No Additional Rail Fare 


RIO GRANDE WESTERN PACIFIC 


a a 
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uality, Comfort, Value 


-.. Lhey forma harmonious trio in City Club 
Shoes. Superb craftsmanship gives these fine 
shoes the lasting good looks and the rest- 
ful comfort men 
demand. And the 
price is right! 









DISTINCTIVE SHOES 
FOR MEN 


$C)95 


to $13.95 


With Luxury-Tred Feature 
$14.95 to $16.95... Some Styles 


STYLE a Slightly Higher... Also 

Brown calf per- last h . 

forated straight ss Claston Shoes at lower prices. 

tip, with leath- : oe 

er sole, rubber “Wires 

heel. e For MEN... For BOYS 
ity lu by PETERS 

PETERS, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
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Pong Tule 


“Don’t waste your time, dear. I’ve converted my cash to American 
Express Travelers Cheques for our automobile trip next week!” 


; 

Only you can spend your American Express Travelers Cheques—because 

you sign them when you buy them and again when you spend them. That's 

the only identification you need . . . that’s your protection. (If they are 
lost or stolen, you get a quick refund.) And because they’re the most 
widely accepted cheques in the world, you can spend them anywhere. 


Specify American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway Express 
and Western Union ie. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 


BORER OPER GE OM 
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Music 


Red-Label Blues? 


Ol’ Man Atom, sang the singer, was 
interested only in settin’ around and 
gettin’ his nucleus bombarded. He didn’t 
care about folks’ politics. 

But this didn’t mean folks weren’t 
interested in his. Hardly had disk-jockeys 
introduced recordings of Old Man Atom 
(subtitled “talking atomic blues”), when 
angry questioners began telephoning in. 
Was this, they asked, another version of 
the Red-inspired Stockholm Petition to 
outlaw atomic bombs? (The ditty also 
mentioned that atoms flourish both in 
Utah and in Siberia.) 

Actually, the song was written by 
a Californian named Vern Partlow five 
years before the petition appeared, but 
the entertainment world is hypersensitive 
to red these days (see Radio). Promptly, 
both Columbia Records and RCA Victor 
withdrew Old Man Atom. 

Monopoly. The New York Times 
lost patience with all concerned. “Be- 
cause the Communists mouth the word 
‘peace,’ ” scolded a Times editorial, “are 
we to be stopped from using it?” 

But neither company reissued the 
song. Anyone who really wanted to hear 
its quasi-hillbilly lyrics (“We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men may 
be cremated equal”)* had to pay collec- 
tors’-item prices for one of the few copies 
distributed before the ban. 





Forever André 
World War II had just begun, and 


no one was glummer about it than phono- 
graph record companies. 

After 15 withering years in the 
shadow of radio, records had been mak- 
ing a comeback. The new disks, on new 
record players, sounded better than 
broadcasts. But war news was tough com- 
petition. If the record companies had any 
aces in the hole, it was time to show them. 

Columbia Records, Inc., thought it 
had one—a short (5 feet, 6 inches), ge- 
nial musician with a rich Baltic accent 
and an orchestra which seemed to blend 
a big dance band with a small symphony. 
He also had a large stock of original 
orchestrations and some novel ideas on 
the use of microphones and mixing-am- 
plifiers. Not all studio engineers agreed 
with him. Nor did everyone agree that an 
album of Victor Herbert tunes was the 
best of all possible challengers of war 
news. But that was what he recorded, and 
in his own way, for few musicians are as 
politely persistent and persuasive as An- 
dré Kostelanetz. 

Record Record. And, of course, he 
was right. The public gobbled Victor 
Herbert in the shimmer-toned, nostalgic 
Kostelanetz version. In succession, they 


*Copyright 1949 by Bibo Music Co., Holly- 
wood, Cal.; reprinted by permission. 
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also gobbled, with equal gusto, Koste- 
lanetz collections of Stephen Foster, 
Johann Strauss, Gershwin, Tschaikowsky, 
Fritz Kreisler, Kern, Romberg, Richard 
Rodgers, Cole Porter and Chopin. 

The fantastic fact is, in his 10 years 
with Columbia, Kostelanetz has sold 20 
million records. It is now traditional in 
the trade that while bop may come and 
swing may go, Khachaturian wax and 
Sibelius wane, André Kostelanetz goes 
on forever. 

Kostelanetz himself thinks this is 
easy to explain. The music he likes best 
is “all beautiful music”—and the public 
agrees with him. When he edits (as he 
has done) a composition by Tschaikow- 
sky, for instance, he retains the melodic 
parts and drops those requiring too close 
attention from the listener. The resulting 
sound is equally effective played on a 
hand-cranked phonograph in a canoe or 
in a concert hall. 

Straight Classics. This doesn’t 
mean Kostelanetz can’t play the classics 
as written. He can, as he proved this 
summer on podia at Rome and Amster- 
dam. (The Italians and the Dutch es- 
pecially went for Robert Russell Ben- 
nett’s symphonic synthesis of Gershwin’s 
Porgy and Bess.) It was a successful 
trip. He was congratulated by royalty, 
found his records as popular there as 
here, and had time to try some European 
mountain climbing with his diminutive 
wife, soprano Lily Pons. (“It was the 
first time; we didn’t go above the snow- 
lint.” ) 

Back in America last week, he found 
his face pictured huge in music shop 
windows, while Columbia beat loud drums 
for a new Kostelanetz album, Music of 
Irving Berlin. There was new competi- 
tion to music in the air—television. And 
Columbia was calling again on a tried 
and trusted champion, André Koste- 
lanetz. 


Metropolitan Photo Service 
Kostelanetz & Pons. He'll see himself 
in shop windows, (SEE: Forever) 
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PERFECTIO 


LIGHT IT IN THE FALL AND FORGET IT! 
No need to adjust fire for every weather 
change when you have thermostatic 
controls* and a “Midget” Pilot! Fire 
automatically cuts back when rooms 
are warm .. . returns to higher fire 
when needed! No troublesome relight- 
ing! No wasteful over-heating on mild 
days. Only Perfection gives you the 
convenience and economy of a real 
pilot! See your dealer for model to 


fit your needs, 


PERFECTION 
PORTABLE 
OIL HEATER 











“HEAT EXTRACTOR” SAVES FUEL! 


Another money-saving Perfection fea- 
ture! Heat that would otherwise go 
up the chimney is directed into the 
room. Gets the most possible value 
from each gallon of fuel! 


FLOOR-LEVEL COMFORT WITH A REAL 
BLOWER! Perfection’s quiet blower* 
does a better job of circulating warm air 
into far corners ... pours cozy warmth 
across the floor. (Brings summer 
comfort, too, by circulating the air!) 
*optional 


. . -“handiest heat in the world” 


Over ten million safe, convenient Perfection Portables 
in use! Ideal for cottages, workshops, recreation and © « 
laundry rooms. 


ig 
orn ad 


Also a complete line of Perfection Gas Heaters! 


A PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY>+7211-B PlattAve., Cleveland4,Ohio 


Manufacturers of Oil, Gas, Electric Ranges; Oil and Electric Water Heaters; 
Oil and Gas Air-Conditioning Furnaces 
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| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


yet my mouth feels 
fresh, clean and cool : 


“DENTURE BREATH 
Ne” for me" 


ON Rita 





a 
*“A Polident bath always 
leaves my dental plates clean 
and fresh tasting. I never 
worry about Denture Breath. 
It’s wonderful!” 
Mr. J. G. W., Kohoka, Mo: 
¥ im 





When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
... soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Education 





Cars on Campus 


Student-owned cars have long been 
a college headache. Princeton University, 
from the days of Woodrow Wilson’s pres- 
idency, has enforced a tight ban against 
them. No student at Princeton can have 
an auto anywhere “in the vicinity.” 

Williams College, in Massachusetts, 
bans the use of cars by freshmen and 
sophomores. At Yale, freshmen may have 
them only after the spring vacation. 

Last fortnight Brown University fol- 
lowed Williams, issued a rule that no 
freshman who lived on the campus could 
have a car. Next year the ban will in- 
clude sophomores, too. Said Vice Presi- 
dent Thomas Appleget: “The temptation 
of excessive use of cars by students is 
a real one. We thought about it a long 
time. We hope the juniors and seniors 
will use the privilege with discretion.” 


Read ’em and Weep 


Many U.S. college students complain 
that they do not have time to read, much 
less master, their college physics text- 
book. It is too long, too detailed, a ver- 
itable encyclopedia of 600 to 800 pages. 
So they depend largely on their lecture 
notes to pass the subject. 

Support for this student gripe came 
last week from three physics professors: 
L. E. Smith of Denison University 
(Ohio), Raymond Morgan of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and A. V. Bushko- 
vitch of St. Louis University. Professor 
Bushkovitch, amplifying his article on the 
problem in The American Journal of 


Pathfinder-Acme 
Bushkovitch. He favors physics texts 
students can read. (SEE: Weep) 







RESET 
LOOSE 
SCREWS 


EASY! No skill 
required. Handles 
like putty . . . and 


eae hardens into wood. 
es " 







IN CANS 
OR TUBES 5 
WON'T CHIP OR CRACK 


On electric fans, lawn mowers 


ae roller skates 3-IN-ONE Oil 


Vegetable Laxative 
“Works Like Food” 


—says Wisconsin Man 
A letter from a Wisconsin man should interest 
every man or woman who needs help in keep- 
ing “regular.”” This man has used an all-vege- 
table laxative, Nature’s Remedy, for 35 years. 
He states his bowels were in such bad condition 
he had to take more at the start, but now only 
takes 14 to 14 tablet. He says Nature’s Remedy 
works just like food, never any bad effects. He 
is only one of many thousands who have found 
wonderful, gentle relief in Nature’s Remedy. 
Get a 25c box of Nature’s Remedy from your 
druggist. If it doesn’t prove the best laxative 
you ever used, send the box back to us and we 
will refund your money plus postage. Nature’s 
Remedy NR Tablets. 


ROASTWELL 


PATENTED GRAVYWELL 
SELF-BASTING - - - TENDERIZES 
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(ROAST WELLS | 
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ROASTING PERFECTION 


AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE OR WRITE 


FLETCHER ENAMEL CO. DUNBAR, W. VA. 
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Physics, named some of the chief offend- 
ers.* To all he attributed the faults: 

1. Too voluminous for two semesters 
of study. 

2. Much space wasted by the au- 
thors in an effort to “sell” the subject to 
students. ; 

3. “Talking down” to the reader. It 
would be “better to let the student pon- 
der over a few well chosen sentences 
than to have him struggle with a page of 
talking around and around a point.” 

Smith and Morgan agreed on one 
remedy—separation of classical from so- 
called modern physics, the latter includ- 
ing atomic and nuclear. Added Bushko- 
vitch: The colleges need “textbooks which 
will eliminate all nonessential material 
and exhibit as clearly as possible the 
basic framework of physics.” 


Inquiring Photographer 


Nude photographs of 285 coeds at- 
tending the University of Washington in 
Seattle aroused the ire of parents last 
week. As a result, the picture-taking 
project, part of a nationwide survey spon- 
sored by Columbia University’s medical 
school, was stopped. 

The girls’ faces were not masked, but 
were blacked out on the negatives. The 
poses included front, back and _ profile 


views. Many students thought the pic- 
tures, taken by a woman, were part of 


the university’s physical examination. 

Following the protests by parents, 
the photographs were lecked in a uni- 
versity vault, then burned. From Colum- 
bia University’s office of public informa- 
tion came a prompt defense of the whole 
scheme. Summarized, Columbia’s posi- 
tion was: 

The survey, in which 30 colleges 
throughout the nation are taking part, 
is a scientific attempt to determine “if 
a relationship exists between an individ- 
ual’s behavior and his physique.” It is 
conducted at the medical school by an 
eight-man staff, headed by Dr. William 
H. Sheldon, assistant professor of medi- 
cine. Some 100,000 nude photographs of 
both men and women have been collected 
since 1939. 

Safeguard? The project should be 
useful, Columbia contends, in determin- 
ing what diseases a subject is likely to 
contract and what sports he or she should 
engage in. Analyses of the photographs, 
taken in connection with the student’s 
medical history, could predict an individ- 
ual’s performance in college work. 

For parents who regarded this ex- 
planation as nonsense, the University of 
Washington president, Dr. Raymond B. 
Allen, had soothing. words: 

“We considered it a worth-while 
study, but . . . we are holding up now 
until the matter can be satisfactorily ad- 
justed.” 

*Among them: College Physics, by Henry A, 
Perkins, Prentice-Hall, (1948); Physics, by O. M. 
Stewart and N. S. Gingrich, Ginn & Co., Clases 
Introductory Course in College Physics, by N. 


Black, Macmillan, (1948); Physics, by F. L. Soke 
son, Macmillan, (1942); Colle ge Physics, by me S 


Eldridge, Wiley (1947); Elements of Physics, 
by A. W. Smith, McGraw-Hill, (1948); College 
Physics, by F. W. Sears and M. W. Zemansky, 


Addison-Wesley, (1948). 
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Euery Room WITH 


GAS HEATERS 
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Cozy Comfort all winter long — where 


you want it and when you want it. 


That's the 


advantage of installing Hearth Glo Gas Heaters in 


every room. 


Hearth Glo Gas Heaters are good 


looking — efficient in operation — and extremely 


Suitable for natural, 
or L-P gas. See your 


economical to buy and use. 


manu factured, 
Hardware, 


Home Furnishings, or Appliance Dealer. 


FOR SINGLE 


OR MULTIPLE. 


ROOM INSTALLATIONS. 


SEE THE 





Lean: Re GAS CIRCULATOR HEATERS 








Fastest Removing Action ' 
Known To Medical Science! pM 


The instant you apply Dr. 

Scholl’s Zino-pads, painful 
shoe friction stops, pressure is 
lifted. And no corn-removing 
action known to Medical Sci- 
ence is faster than Dr. Scholl’s. 
Get a box today! At Drug, 
Shoe, and Dept. Stores. 


BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 
ew al ny hy 
8 ve exact eye 

rage. Sronghy elt Welaht 10 oe 
y e! 10 oz 
Extra wide Field of view. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 

Send check or money order. § 95 Post 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB7' paid 


438 Asylom St. Hartford 3, Conn. 


























ONE-SPOT 
Rat & Mouse 


KILLER 


WARFARIN 





(DEVELOPED AT WISCONSIN UNTY.) 


PLACE IN ONE SPOT 


Mix in 2% lbs. meal and place in one spot where 
rats and mice feed 5 days or so and die 

One-Spot Rat & Mouse Killer, $1 00-6 for $5.00 
@ One-Spot Flea Killer, (Apply on one spot) 35c, 
3 for $1.00 @ One-Spot age Dog Booklet, 6c 
@ Newly Revised i7ep Ra. > Wok of of Simposiums, 
60c @ SPECIAL—1 each (value $2.01) for only 
$1.85 at your store or postpaid from 

ONE-SPOT CO., R6, JESSUP, MD. 


1951 BUZZ MASTER 
8 MODELS — $99 up 


More cutting —“ Tomor- 
row’s BUZZ MASTER To- 
day!” See the deluxe riding model. Nothing else 
like it. Made by the oldest firm in the business— 
now in our 47th year. There is a model to meet all 
needs at lowest prices. FREE DETAILS. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-064 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kan. 








CONSTIPATION 


Beware of Clogged Colon 


Your colon was never intended to become a 
trap for storing food-wastes. The normal colon 
is a canal through which food residue should 
pass without delay. When the colon is clogged 
(constipation) you don’t feel right. You may 
become nervous, listless, lack your usual pep. 
Stomach gases may develop. Your whole diges- 
tive system seems upset. When this happens 
take Innerclean Laxative at once. Innerclean 
contains important laxative ingredients that 
work in the colon to rid it of unwanted wastes 
gently but thoroughly. 


We want you to find out for yourself why 
thousands say Innerclean is the only laxative 





INNERCLEAN 


they have found that gives the kind of relief 
they want. That is why we are willing to send 
you absolutely free of charge a full-size package 
of Innerclean Herbal Laxative. 


FULL SIZE PACKAGE, NOT A SAMPLE SIZE 
Simply print your ames and addows on a penny 
a card and mail. We will send your free 

—~ immediately. Address Innerclean Com- 
oat pt. 11, Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
Innerclean Lpamive é is sold on a mon 

guacantee of satisfaction in drug and 
food stores everywhere. 


HERBAL 
LAXATIVE 


em 
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“ORA is a wonderful 
product, and doesn’t 
harm dentures,” says Mrs. Lena 
Crockett, Baltimore, Md. 


NEVER 


RA | BRUSH FALSE 
owoe Comes! TEETH! 


Brushing can 
ruin dentures. 
Clean yours with ORA, made es- 
pecially for this purpose. Easy, 
quick. Simply leave denture in 
solution for 15 minutes or over- 
night. Denture comes out spar- 
kling clean. ORA is pure. Guaran- 
teed not to harm dentures. Re- 
moves tobacco stains. Join the 
thousands who have switched to 
ORA. All druggists. 


A product of 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 
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Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog. 
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NAUSEA aa 


aids in quieting 


the nervous system 
THE WORLD OVER 


Made 


“I made about $900 
last year with my Foley 
eons. sharpening 
saws and 240 lawn 
mowers in my spare 
time.”’ H. Mix. 





IN SPARE TIME 


With a Foley Automatic Saw Filer 
you can file hand, band and cir- 
cular saws 80 they cut smoother 
and faster and ae you 
repeat cash business No 
canvassing. 

FREE BOOK “INDE- 
PENDENCE AFTER 
40”" shows how to start 
at home in spare time with 
small investment. Write to- 
day —no a will call. 


F FG. CO. 
1029-0 Foley Bidg.. Minneapolis 
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Books 


Hiss & Aristotle 


Alistair Cooke’s A Generation on 
Trial: U.S.A. v. Alger Hiss (Knopf; New 
York: $3.50) is the second of what may 
become a whole library of books on the 
most celebrated politico-criminal case of 
the 20th century. It is not, like De Tole- 
dano and Lasky’s Seeds of Treason 
(ParurinperR, Apr. 19) a quickie hur- 
ried through the press to be first on an 
eager market. It is a somewhat laborious 
effort to reconstruct the Hiss story on the 
pattern of classical tragedy. 

Alistair Cooke is English by birth 
and education but American by adoption. 
As chief correspondent in the United 
States for the Manchester Guardian, he 
followed the Hiss affair through the hear- 
ings before the Un-American Activities 
Committee and the perjury trials. 

The method of his book, however, is 
not journalistic but rather self-conscious- 
ly philosophical. He strives for detach- 
ment from the passions awakened by the 
case, and seeks instead to explore the 
historical and psychological climate in 
which its leading characters acted. 

At the end Cooke leaves open the 
question of Hiss’s guilt, which a majority 
of one jury and the whole of another 
found closed to any reasonable doubt by 
the documentary evidence in support of 
Whittaker Chambers’ accusations. 

American Gentleman. His desire 
to see Hiss as a true tragic hero—who, 
according to Aristotle, must be a man of 





“high repute and station”—leads Cooke 
to emphasize his protagonist’s gentility. 
Cooke calls Hiss one of “a species which 
exists in the teeth of the American dem- 
ocratic theory . .. an American gentle- 





International 
Alger Hiss. An American version of a 
Greek tragedy. (SEE: Aristotle) 








/ Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
~<a tormenting rectal itch are often 

telltale signs of Pin-Worms.. 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three persons ex- 
amined, Entire families may be victims 
and not even know it. 


To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do.;.and here’s how they do it: 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
peoves ingredient goes right to work— 
ills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 

Don’t take chances with this dangerous, 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge...the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE'S(P™!\for Pin. Worms 


FREE SEWING BOOKLET! Shows new 


patterns, tells 
make smart dresses, 
children’s clothing, from 
cotton bags. Get your FREE copy of “Sew 
Easy With Cotton Bags’ NOW! A real 
treasure book! Send card today to 


National Cotton Council, Box 76, Memphis, Tenn. 


how you can easily 
curtains, toys, 








30 POWER SUPER SCOPES! 





A SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT 
Extends to 36 inches. Precision and Polished Lenses. 
Ideal for Studying § yt pene Spotens etc. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money 


Send ‘Check or Money a | Fi 3 $ 
Criterion Co., De 


25 - 


438 Asylum St., Hartfor 4 — 


NEW BATHROOM 


QODORIZER 


Secret chemical invention automat- 

ically banishes unpleasant odors in bathroom, 
kitchen, anywhere. Gives off refreshing fra- 
Sune, Just i on wall. No » Sprays, or 
wicks. Needs no attention. Beautifully designed! 


SAMPLES TO INTRODUCE S*=>!° f=: 


sent immedi- 
ately to all who send name at once. Hurry—post- 
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e K-R-O BIS-KITS are ready-made, 

easy to use; containing fortified red 
squill, they’re safer around livestock, 

pets, and poultry. K-R-O POWDER 
is 100% fortified red squill; economi- 
cal to use in badly infested areas 
when mixed with natural baits. BIS- 
KITS, 35c and $1.00; POWDER, 75c 
at drug, seed, and feed stores. Money- 
back guarantee. The K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


PATHFINDER 
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man, one of those incomparable human 
products, all the rarer for the heavy paro- 
dies that crowd it out . .. a product of 
New World courtesy with a gentle certi- 
tude of behavior, a ready warmth. P 

Toward Chambers, Cooke maintains 
a cautious compassion, avoiding judg- 
ments of his credibility. He seems, how- 
ever, to agree with Chambers’ own view 
of himself and Hiss as victims of history. 

Julian Wadleigh, confessed accom- 
plice of Chambers in the Soviet espionage 
ring, fills the part of tragic chorus and 
gives voice to the moral. In his testimony 
at the second Hiss trial Wadleigh main- 
tained that in giving confidential State 
documents to Chambers for transmission 
to Moscow, he acted from altruistic mo- 
tives: He believed it would contribute to 
the destruction of fascism. 

Cooke insists that in the days of the 
Spanish civil war the belief that Western 
democracy and Russian communism 
could join to save the world from fascism 
was not limited to fellow travelers. It was 
shared, he says, by a large section of the 
American people. 

Second View. The peripateia, or 
“tragic reversal of situation”—another 
ingredient of the Aristotelian formula— 
is provided by the radical change in the 
popular opinion of Stalinism. And the 
anagnorisis, or “shock of recognition,” 
lies in the belated discovery by the leftist 
intellectuals of their own folly and of the 
true nature and purposes of the Stalinist 
state and the Stalinist party. 


Football Fever 


“On a football Saturday, there is 
that in the air which defies the vilest 
weather. Neither rain nor snow can crush 
football Saturday; it is the sturdiest day 
in the year.” 

That indefinable something that goes 
with a football Saturday changed the 
life of Prof. Stanislaus Fodorski, newly 
arrived from the Old World’s Wittenburg 
University. As an engineering teacher at 
Southern Baptist Institute of Technology, 
the good professor found that in the new 
world the game is not to be ignored. 

Pigskin Math. But far from rebel- 
ling or retiring to his ivory tower, the 
hero of Robert Lewis Taylor’s Professor 
Fodorski (Doubleday & Co.; New York: 
$2.75) became the biggest football bug 
of all at S.B.L.T. To engineer Fodorski, 
football was merely a matter of mathe- 
matics, of stresses and strains. His course 
in Girders and Trusses was primarily a 
seminar in gridiron tactics. He originated 
the two-platoon system and developed a 
spectacular place-kicker: With a slide 
rule fastened to the side of his shoe, he 
could kick a football with unerring ac- 
curacy. 

Through circumstances beyond his 
control Fodorski finally rose from a lowly 
professorship to the exalted rank of head 
coach and took S.B.I.T. into a fantastic 
postseason bowl game with Notre Dame. 

For those who sniff that certain 
something in the air these brisk October 
mornings, this delightful satire will be 
an autumn tonic. 


OCTOBER 4, 1950 








Get DOUBLE-ACTION Relief from 


CONSTIPATION 


To Ease 



















Feel right overnight _Take Dr. Caldwell’s and relieve 
both the sluggishness and stomach upset. Famous 
over 50 years. Even fussy children love it. At all 


drug counters. 


DR. CAL 


Senna Laxative cont 


Gentle DOUBLE 


Slight 


Genuine 100% GABARDINE 


Imperfections very slight — positively do not 
affect wear. Ideal for dress, school, play, work. 
Firm hard finish. Wrinkle and shine resistant. 


ckets. Blue, Tan, Gray, Sand, Lt Brown, Dk. 

Brown, Blue-Gray or Green. Waist: 28-42. 

| Send name, waist 
SEND NO MONEY size, Ist, dnd and 
3rd color choice. Pay postman only $4.95 

| plus small postage. Or send money and 

| gave postage. Money Back Guarantee. 


| LINCOLN TAILORS Dept. T-47, Uncolin, Nebr. 
* 





LF ry \mpertect y,,, vital question answered 
‘HAC: a THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


Retains neat ress. Zipper front. Roomy - 





its DOUBLE Distress! 


Ever notice? Constipation often up- 
sets both your bowel action and your 
stomach. It not only makes you slug- 
gish, logy, depressed . . . Your stom- 
ach feels sour, gassy, and upset, too. 
To ease both discomforts you need 
the double-action relief of Dr. Cald- 
well’s Senna Laxative. 


— FLL's SPEEDS REUSE 


pR. CALOW 





WAYS! 





1 pr. Caldwell’s relieves constipation 
thoroughly, pleasantly__without grip- 
ing. Contains gentle laxative Senna, 
medically approved even for children. 


2 Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach feeling. 


Pleasant__ Gentle _Thorough 


















DWELL’S 


ained in Syrup Pepsin 


-ACTION Laxative 


y do things happen? 





y EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
on clear and convincing assur- 
ance of the existence of a benev- 
olent purpose in all occurrences 
of everyone's life. A helpful, 
inspiring book to study and use. 
640 pages, substantially bound, 
, pocket edition......... postpaid 25¢ 
1688-1772 The SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION 
Div. 10, 51 E. 42d St., New York 17, N.Y. 


, 








FAST 3-WaAY RELIEF ! 


1. Eases parched throat due to smoking 
2. Soothes irritated throat membranes 


3.Helps loosen phlegm 


P.S. And remember, Smith Brothers Black 
Cough Drops sweeten smoker's breath. 








Good heating is so very important to 
complete comfort that you can’t afford 
to settle for anything but the best. 


For those who prefer forced warm-air 
heating, it’s the Bryant Model BA-87 Winter 
Air Conditioner. This time-proved Bryant is 
first in the hearts of thousands of homeowners 
the country over who enjoy the advantages of 
Bryant comfort-conditioned heating. They 
know, too, the value of Bryant quality con- 
struction and the satisfaction provided by 
dependable, efficient Bryant gas operation. 

Follow their lead when you build or mod- 
ernize: Choose a Bryant .., and make comfort 
complete ! 


*Conditions the Air 
*Fully Automatic 
*Heats Economically | 


*Burns Any Gas 







Let the pup be furnace man 
. + « and water boy, too! 


OVER 40 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
IN GAS HEATING 


4 Bryant Heater Div., Dept. 67 
Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc. 
17825 St. Clair, Cleveland, Ohio 


| Send me literature that tells 
| how I can have modern winter 
air conditioning at low cost. 


“ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Bypaths 





Contradiction 


This outcry the Reds have been gushin’— 
How their plane we shot down without 
blushin’: 

“Tt was merely capriceful! 

All unarmed and peaceful.” 

(It could hardly, therefore, have been 
Russian ). 
Ray Romine 
_ o e 

Nowadays everybody seems to belong 
either to the right or the left—either 
quarreling over what is right or fighting 
over what is left. 

. 7. 

Remember away back when wars 
were so far apart you could start a story 
with “During the war,” and your audi- 
ence would instantly know which war you 
meant? - 


Platform Rules 
For Military Men 


1. Don’t make speeches. 

2. If you must make a speech, find 
out first what is the policy of the State 
Department. If you succeed in finding out 
what is the policy of the State Depart- 
ment, you should be promoted. 

3. Having found out the policy of the 
State Department, follow it. It is un- 
likely, however, that you will ever catch 
up with it. 

4. Keep your speech short. The less 
you say, the less you will be misquoted. 

5. Don’t make speeches. 

—Richard Armour 
. J * 

We've decided to stop drifting and 
start drafting. 

*. _ - 


We hope our intelligence service im- 














Parker for Pathfinder 

“Another letter from a U.S. Comrade. He 

has resigned from the Party and he wants 
the secrets sent back.” 


proves under Gen. Smith, because it’s an 
agency where ignorance is blitz. 
. e - 

Truman would probably like to meet 
the guy who first thought up the advice to 
tell it to the marines. 

. . . 

Election year means plenty of exer- 
cise for the politicians, what with running 
for office and for cover. 


Quips 


Undoubtedly peace must be wonder- 
ful because it costs so much to get it.— 
Dallas Morning News. 

ca . . 

Although the Government has con- 
tributed to the building of many thou- 
sands of fishponds on farms, it hasn't yet 
bought surplus fish from farmers at high 
prices or paid them not to go fishing. This 
is probably due to an oversight.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 





Hoppes for Pathfinder 
“Having outlined the Government’s needs for its arms expansion program, Gentle- 
| men, we now come to the part of how the necessary money is to be raised.” 


PATHFINDER 
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you CAN BE SURE..1F rs Westingh 


ALL ABOARD... FOR THE BIGGEST BARGAIN IN AMERICA 


These 48 people are all going downtown for 
a total fare of $4.46. 

It would cost them eight times that much 
to go in their own automobiles. 

Match that for value received . . . anywhere, 
any time. 

That’s management with a capital M. Be 
proud of it. And remember that if in your 
city the actual figures are a bit higher, your 
transit management has particularly tough 
problems to meet. 


We know something about these problems 


TINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION ° 


because we've been serving these fine transit 
organizations for many, many years. 

They know they can be sure of Westinghouse 
electrical equipment on street cars and trolley 
coaches. We like to think the efficiency and de- 
pendability of our motors and other apparatus 
have helped mightily in giving you today’s 
transportation bargain. 

Making electrical equipment of all kinds is our 
business. Making one quality only . . . the best 
... is our creed. We express the creed in these 


words: You can be Sure ... if it’s Westinghouse. 


PITTSBURGH ~~ 





Why pay noi 


You'll be money ahead, 
and happier too... 


in a new 


Today’s greatest housing value 
—by the nation’s largest produ- 
cers of prefabricated homes 


Wow available in nearly $00 American cities! 


his paying rent—really start living! 
Leave those cramped quarters and 
move into a new “Thrift Home.” 

If you make $50 or more a week, you 
can have one of these famous low-cost, 
fine quality houses quickly . . . only a 
small down payment and small monthly 
payments. 

Get the facts now. Look in classified 
section of telephone book for name of 
your National Homes dealer; if none 
is listed, write us. 


OTHER FINE NATIONAL HOMES 


include the De Luxe “Longfellow” (shown 
here), the “Broadmoor”. and other styles. 
2, 3 or 4 bedrooms with basement, up to 
$11,500 plus lot. Garage. porch, breezeway 
available if desired. 


Remember, only National Homes 
makes the “Thrift Home” —the lowest 
cost, fine quality home on the market. 


Look what you gel: 


Spacious living room, picture window. 
@ Youngstown kitchen, with cabinets, sink, 
laundry tray. @ Complete modern bathroom. 
@ Ample closet and storage space. @ Long- 
lasting marine ply wood exterior; shingle walls 
or weatherboarding available. @ Interior walls 
of crackproof, waterproofed, room- 
size panels. @ “New Look” ivory 
eggshell finish throughout; no 
painting or papering required. 
@ Economical, efficient warm-air 
furnace. @ Automatic hot water 
heater. @ Eligible for FHA and 


VA insured mortgage loans. 


CHOICE OF 16 DESIGNS 
“Thrift Homes” come in 2, 3 or 
4 bedrooms; beautiful designs in each 
size. Choice of colors. 


NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION, Dept. D, Lafayette, Ind. 


EASTERN PLANT: HORSEHEADS, N.Y. 





